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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

T IS hard to believe that the Spanish Government will refuse to 
accept the terms of peace proffered by President McKinley. 
Spain quite unable to longer resist our arms with any show of 

success anywhere, unable to defend Cuba or Puerto Rico or the 
Philippines, unable to protect her own coasts should we will an 
attack, open everywhere to our blows and impotent to return 
them, suffering grievously from the war, but unable to cause us 
loss, in a word hopelessly beaten, in a position where further 





struggling could only cause her to suffer mere, she asked for 
terms of peace and has been offered conditions which she must 
comply with precedent to a suspension of hostilities and asa 
preliminary basis for peace negotiations, conditions to which she 
should gladly subscribe. She should accept the terms proffered 
by Mr. McKinley in response to her request because they are 
eminently just and proper, conditions not such as we might pro- 
scribe as her conqueror, but conditions proscribed with a regard 
to the rules of justice and equity, in a desire to do fairly by our- 
selves and our fellow men. 

It was not from a desire todespoil that we made war upon 
Spain, but with a purpose of fulfilling our obligations to our 
fellow men, to ourselves and our neighbors as a Christian people, 
a purpose of liberating a people in our own hemisphere and at 
our own doors from sixteenth century tyranny, a purpose of 
releasing our fellow men from a rule of oppression and crime 
that we could not look upon unmoved and that we could not 
permit to go on without loss of self respect, a purpose of better- 
ing the condition, adding to the happiness and material well 
being of our neighbors and thereby bettering and enriching our- 
selves. And in profferring terms of peace, Mr. McKinley has kept 
such purposes in view. He has striven to secure the accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which the war was undertaken. 
To his honor let this be proclaimed. 


THE surrender by Spain of her sovereignty over Cuba he of 
course demands, for the liberation of Cuba from Spanish misrule 
was the prime purpose of the war. The cession of Puerto Rico 
to the United States he rightfully and properly demands for the 
people of that island are immeasurably enthusiastic over the 
prospect of an opportunity to change their allegiance from Spain, 
that has oppressed them and tyrannized over them, to the United 
States, that promises to protect them and rule them not to the 
end of despoiling them but promoting their material well being 
and happiness. And to leave this people under Spanish rule and 
subject to Spanish oppression, would be to leave in the ground 
the seeds for a second war with Spain in the future, a war under- 
taken to put an end to Spanish misrule in Puerto Rico as we felt 
constrained to make war to put an end to Spanish oppression and 
crime in Cuba. So asa measure of self-protection the cession of 
Puerto Rico is demanded and in demanding that cession Mr. 
McKinley demands only that which it is right and just and proper 
that he should demand. Finally, President McKinley demands 
the cession to the United States of one of the Ladrone islands for 
a coaling station, which is not much to ask or for Spain to give. 
No money indemnity does he ask. 


Suc# are the imperative demands made of Spain, concessions 
that we demand that Spain shall accede to before we agree to a 
suspension of hostilities. The surrender of Spanish sovereignty 
over Cuba, the cession to us of Puerto Rico and one of the 
Ladrones, are not matters that we are willing to negotiate upon. 
They are matters that we regard as closed, and until Spain 
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accedes to our demands on these three points no proposal for the 
cessation of hostilities can be entertained. Until the purposes of 
the war are acknowledged by Spain as accomplished, the ending 
of the war cannot be thought of. And those purposes were the 
liberation of the Cuban people from Spanish oppression, and 
what was not declared, but is correlative to that purpose, the lib- 
eration of Puerto Rico from the same misrule. And recognition 
of these two things as accomplished are the two major conditions 
to which Spain is asked to accede as a condition precedent to the 
cessation of hostilities. They are conditions so reasonable and 
just that Spain should not hesitate for a moment to subscribe to 
them. And the third demand, the cession of one of the Ladrones, 
is a very insignificant matter. 

Surely Spain could not have hoped to have been asked to 
accede to less as a preliminary basis for peace. In suing for 
peace she must have been prepared to grant at least as much as 
she is asked to give in return for a cessation of hostilities. And 
therefore it is that we can scarcely permit ourselves to doubt that 
the final and early answer of the Spanish Government to the pre- 
liminary terms of peace submitted by Mr. McKinley will be their 
acceptance. Indeed, it is positively asserted that the Spanish 
ministry has already accepted the terms with a few immaterial 
qualifications. 


It Is true that such acceptance of preliminary terms of peace 
would leave the settlement of one very grave question, the ques- 
tion of the Philippines, open. And it may be that the joint 
American and Spanish Commission that Mr. McKinley suggests 
to consider this question and evolve a satisfactory settlement 
might prove unable to do so and thus defeat the making of the 
final treaty of peace and bring on rupture again between Spain 
and the United States. And thus fearing, Spaniards may draw 
back from the acceptance of the preliminary conditions of peace 
harboring the suspicion that we are not playing fair, that we are 
seeking to draw them into the acceptance of certain conditions, 
ostensibly preliminary to the making of peace, with the view to 
weakening them and when weakened exacting further conces- 
sions and surrenders from them. 

But a little thought should convince the most suspicious 
Spaniard that there is no good ground for the harboring of such 
thoughts. The acceptance of the preliminary conditions of 
peace and their carrying out would not weaken but rather 
strengthen Spain in a military sense. It would strengthen her 
for it would result in the concentration in Spain of the scattered 
Spanish forces in Cuba and Puerto Rico that cannot hope to suc- 
cessfully resist our attacks and who hold a position from which 
there is no escape from the fate of capture that is sure to over- 
take them if the war goes on. So the acceptance of the prelim1- 
nary peace terms by Spain would not weaken her but strengthen 
her for defence should she feel impelled to take up the sword 
again because of disagreement over the Philippines, for such 
acceptance would give her for her defense her armies in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico now entrusted with the defense of those colonies, 
a task that is quite hopeless, give to her armies of whose help she 
canuot otherwise avail. 

To be sure these troops freed from Cuba and Puerto Rico 
would be of little avail for the defense of the Philippines for 
Spain has not the power to convey them there in safety in the 
face of American opposition, and their defense of Spain would 
be restricted to service in the: Peninsula and against the enemies 
of Spain who might attack her there. But of more use would 
they be in Spain ready to repel invasion than in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico fighting the impending fate of capture that confronts them. 


Tuart the settlement of the Philippine question will involve 
us in serious difficulties there is a grave possibility no doubt. 
But from any obligation that we might have been under to sup- 
port the Filipinos in their revolution against Spanish oppression 








it seems probable that we have been absolved by the acts of 
Aguinaldo and his followers. 

We transported Aguinaldo from Canton to the Philippines, 
we encouraged the Filipinos to once again revolt in the hope 
that they would become our effective allies in co-operating with 


our forces in driving the Spanish from the islands. And if they 
had comported themselves as our firm and true friends they 
would have a certain claim as our allies to our support in gaining 
for them independence, for having started a revolution for our 
own benefit we could hardly abandon the rebels to the rule of 
Spain and to Spanish revenge. 

But when the Filipinos turn up as our unfriends and we are 
brought face to face, if we would establish order in the Philip- 
pines, with the prospect of fighting Filipinos as well as Spaniards 
our obligations to the Filipinos come to an end. It is certainly 
not our obligation to establish a republic in the Philippines if we 
must fight the insurgents, fight those whom we encouraged as 
our allies, fight the people to do so. If Aguinaldo, growing 
suspicious of our purposes, does not care for our assistance in 
establishing a republican form of government, it is not our place 
to force him to accept our assistance. We have no obligation 
to ram a form of government upon any people without their 
consent, 


Press dispatches tell us that General Augusti is ready to 
surrender ‘Manila to General Merritt as soon as General Merritt 
feels prepared to occupy the city in such force as to prevent the 
danger of a sack at the hands of the Filipinos. In short, it is © 
asserted that Augusti would willingly, gladly surrender if we 
would agree to transport him and his troops back to Spain ; that he 
must surrender soon anyway as his troops are without adequate 
rations, and facing a foe, famine, that no bravery can prevail 
against. Moreover, it is the demand of Mr. McKinley that the 
Spaniards surrender Manila and acquiesce in its occupation by 
American troops pending the peace negotiations. 

The ultimate rule and disposition of the Philippines is a 
question that Mr. McKinley, unprepared to pass upon, would 
delegate to the joint commission that he would have appointed 
to arrange the details of peace. It will be noted that the Philip- 
pine question is the only one that Mr. McKinley would permit 
to go before such commission for settlement. All the other 
questions would be settled in outline and agreed to by Spain be- 

.fore they came before the peace commission. Thus if Spain 
accepts the preliminary terms of peace outlined by the President 
and a joint commission of Americans and Spaniards is appointed 
to arrange the final terms of peace the Philippine question will be 
the one unsettled bone of contention over which the commission 
may break, unable to agree as to disposition or government of 
the Philippines. 

But disagreement and breaking up of the peace negotiations 
because of inability to agree as to the Philippines is hardly to be 
expected. The course of events in the Philippines within the 
next few weeks and the throwing of more light upon the situa- 
tion in the islands may make an easy solution of the question pos- 
sible. ‘The solving of the question is not unlikely to come from 
a desire on our part to avoid taking rather than seizing territory 
and to rid ourselves of responsibility for the government of the 
islands and the welfare of their people. 


As WE have said, Mr. McKinley is unprepared to pass on 
this Philippine question. And the American people are equally 
unprepared. ‘They want light as to whether we are under any 
obligations to the Filipinos or not, information as to whether 
we are bound by any agreement, knowledge of the doings of our 
representatives in the Philippines. At present we are much in 
the dark and somewhat mystified by the little information that 
we get from the Philippines, especially as we gather from the press 
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reports that Aguinaldo has blown hot and cold toward America, 
that at present he is little better than an enemy in disguise, that 
he is suspected of treachery, that his actions have to be watched, 
while those parts of the official dispatches that are given out speak 
rather highly of Aguinaldo than the reverse, the only inkling that 
affairs are not running smoothly and that General Aguinaldoand 
his followers are not to be depended upon being the request of 
General Merritt for more troops. 





IF THE press reports are correct we certainly are under no 
obligations to General Aguinaldo and his followers and there is 
no reason why we should not withdraw our forces from the Philip- 
pines or to the port and coaling station we may select, and let the 
Filipinos fight out their own battles as it is made out they are so 
anxious todo. We must confess that if the press reports give a 
correct view General Aguinaldo is somewhat of a disappointment. 
Yet though we may be disappointed in the want of character and 
creative ability of Aguinaldo and his followers, it must be con- 
fessed that our task will be much simplified if Aguinaldo is as he 
is painted and has, by his acts, freed us from any obligations that 
we might otherwise have been under to him. 


Burt even if Aguinaldo has been wronged by the press reports 
it does not follow by any means that we are under obligations to 
him. On the contrary he and the Filipinos are rather under obli- 
gations to us. Of course it may be that our consul to Manila, 
Mr. Wildman, who is or was a great admirer of Aguinaldo, or 
Admiral Dewey, have made certain engagements to give to 
Aguinaldo aid and succor until the Spanish power is overthrown 
in the Philippines. And by the engagements we have made we 
must live, unless Aguinaldo has broken his part of the engage- 
ments and so released us from the observance of ours. But of 
such engagements we know nothing, and Washington evidently 
knows nothing though it appears Wildman and Dewey were 
authorized to make such engagements. 

What appear to be the facts are that Dewey transported 
Aguinaldo from Canton to the Philippines at the outbreak of the 
Spanish war, but gave him little help in a material way for the 
revivification of the Philippine rebellion that had been stifled a few 
months before. But the moral effect of Dewey’s victory was 
great. Besides, it led to a rapid concentration of the Spanish 
troops in the island of Luzon for the defense of Manila. This 
left a lot of weakened garrisons that fell an easy prey to the 
Filipinos, who rose in rebellion with a rapidity and in numbers 
such as took the Spaniards by surprise. 

Overwhelming and capturing the outlying garrisons Aguin- 
aldo soon hung upon the outskirts of Manila itself. But with 
his success his sense of self-importance rose, he forgot that his 
victories had been made possible by Dewey’s victory and the 
consequent concentration of troops in Manila and as the Ameri- 
can troops arrived and it became apparent that Manila would not 
be taken until the Americans were ready to take possession of 
and protect the city from pillage Aguinaldo grew suspicious and 
jealous and treated the Americans coldly until mutual suspicions 
arose and some are not sure whether to regard Augusti or 
Aguinaldo, Spaniard or Filipino as their greatest enemy. 

Now it is said that we encouraged Aguinaldo to stir up revolt 
with the hope that in the rebels we would find effective allies. 
And therefore it is said that we should see the revolt through. 
But Aguinaldo and the Filipinos revolted to help themselves, not 
us, revolted because they saw in our attack on Spanish power in the 
Philippines their chance of success. Therefore as we said a 
week ago the obligation is on their side rather than on ours. 
That by our very acts we encouraged Aguinaldo and other 
leaders to stir up revolt there can be no doubt but it was not 
really a new revolt but the revivification of an eld that we 
stirred up, 








In A word we gave the revolt in the Philippines, or rather 
the island of Luzon, a start such as it never had before and 
the fact that we gave it such a start does not put us under ob- 
ligations to those we helped. Rather it puts those we helped, 
the Filipinos, under obligations to us. And then those who 
we helped have come to regard us with jealousy and enmity. 
They fear that we have come to take the place of the Spaniards 
as their despoilers, come to annex their territory and prevent 
them from governing themselves according to their own will. 
So it is hardly likely that any hitch will come in the peace 
negotiations from our side, and from a grasping desire to hold 
on to islands where our rule is not wanted and which we are 
cordially invited not to govern. Nor, on the other hand, is there 
likely to be any hitch on the Spanish side growing from a desire 
to hold on to territory, much of which is firmly in the control of 
Aguinaldo and his followers and that will have to be conquered 
to be occupied, a task of such great difficulties that many leading 
Spaniards deem it would be best not to make the attempt, but to 
sell the islands to some other power. 


Our friendly English critic the Spectator may lament if we 
fail to annex the Philippines and undertake the task of govern- 
ing them and by such experience ‘‘ learn how to govern as well 
as how to be governed.’’ But the knack of governing a people 
without their consent is something we do not want to learn. In- 
stead of learning the art of governing without the consent of the 
governed we would rather teach peoples to govern themselves, 
for that is the path to greatest advancement and progress. 

A world scattered empire of peoples over whom we may 
govern and not themselves, we do not care to build. Of such 
empire our British friends can dream for us, may encourage us to 
spread out our dominion over the world in an effort to grow 
richer by despoiling other peoples; an effort that always makes 
poorer; may blandly urge us ‘‘ to exchange our role of prosperity 
for a role of greatness among mankind.’’ But the real greatness 
is not the glitter that comes from exploiting other peoples; it is 
the advancement, the development of machinery and thought 
and man’s power over nature, an advancement that comes with 
prosperity, that is accompanied by happiness. For our part we 
prefer to seek after the true greatness that comes with prosperity, 
the uplifting of mankind, than the glittering greatness that comes 
from the despoilment of mankind, that is accompanied by the 
degradation of the men who are despoiled and also of the 
despoilers revelling in ill-gotten gains. We do not care to make 
the change. 


OnE difficulty in the way of the prompt acceptance by the 
Spanish Government of the American terms is what we cannot 
but believe is a misunderstanding of our position towards the 
Cuban debt. The Spanish ministry seems to hold to the belief 
that the United States demands the assumption by Spain of the 
municipal as well as the island debt. And for aught we know 
Mr. McKinley may have made such demand though we do not 
believe he put himself in such position, a position of asking 
Spain to assume debt that she should not in justice be asked to 
assume. In treating of the debt, distinction should be made 
between the debt contracted to hold Cuba in subjection and debt 
contracted for Cuba’s benefit, for the creation of public works, 
the development of the island. The former debt, which was 
created for Spain’s, not Cuba’s, benefit, that was created to the 
end that Cuba might be kept in subjection and so despoiled for 
the profit of Spaniards, Spain should be obliged to assume ; the 
other debt, for which Cuba got something in return, that was 
created by the municipalities, etc., to the end that public works 
of value might be built, should continue to rest upon the muni- 
cipalities that created it. 





Sues General Garcia, refusing to longer co-operate with the 
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American forces under General Shafter, took himself and his 
army off to the mountains, we have heard little from him, But 
from General Shafter we learn that one of the reasons for Gen- 
eral Garcia taking the action he did was that his troops had failed 
to effectively co-operate with the Americans before Santiago, 
that the part of the line of investment held by the Cubans was a 
sieve through which several thousand men had marched in to the 
relief of the beleaguered city without opposition, and that in con- 
sequence thereof, General Shafter extended his own lines in front 
of Garcia’s and closed up the gap. Having seen that the Cubans 
could not be depended upon, General Shafter ceased to put 
dependence in them. And at this General Garcia felt aggrieved. 

General Shafter also takes pains to make it known that ‘‘ he 
was never hampered by the War Department, and that if the 
Santiago campaign had failed, the fault would have been all his 
own.’’ Which is to say that as the campaign succeeded the 
credit all belonged to Shafter. A pretty deft way of blowing 
one’s own trumpet. 


WE may here as well remark that it is a lucky thing that he 
was not hampered by the War Department, for pretty much 
everything to which the head of the War Department gives his 
direction is bungled. ‘That which it is his place to see done is 
done bunglingly or left undone. Whatever he touches he seems 
to bungle. From picking out the location for a military encamp- 
ment down to making provision for the return of the sick and 
wounded soldiers from Cuba, his work, or what should be his 
work, is marked with bungling. Camp Alger he located near 
Washington without consultation with his medical advisers, 
without causing an examination to be made of the water for the 
soldiers’ use, in seeming ignorance of the rules of sanitation. As 
a result the soldiers were supplied with water poisoned with 
typhoid germs, with the result that the camp became a veritable 
typhoid-breeding hot bed. Yet the camp is only now on the 
point of being moved. 

So, also, was the medical supply train, fully equipped to 
accompany Shafter’s army to Cuba left behind at Tampa for 
some inexplicable reason, and it remains there yet. And so in 
the military hospitals at Siboney and elsewhere around Santiago, 
the surgeons and doctors worked at a woeful disadvantage. 
And all because someone forgot to provide transportation for the 
medical supply train. On topof this bungling transport ships 
about Santiago have been requisitioned to carry wounded and 
sick soldiers north. And these ships, with berths between deeks 
where no sick man should be put, were not furnished with ice or 
medical supplies, one of them was sent on her voyage with 
water that had been in her tanks for two months, and that was 
fairly putrid. As a result, from lack of attention and lack of fit 
food and drink several lives have been needlessly sacrificed. 


In TIme of war we are inclined to make all possible allow- 
ances for shortcomings in hospital service and commissary. We 
can go to very considerable lengths in saying with Mr. Wright, 
a correspondent of the London J//ustrated News :—‘‘It is not 
proper to speak of hardships, inefficient commissary and hospital 
service because this is war and all it implies.’’ But failure to 
‘ provide ships to be used for hospital service with fit food and 
efficent service, with ample medical supplies, above all with ice 
and plenty of pure water, and the leaving of provision for 
nurses to the haphazard chance that some Red Cross nurses 
booked to return to the north can be found to take charge is 
inexcusable. It is not the beginning of a campaign when all 
is bustle but six weeks after, an ample time for having ships 
suitably fitted out and suitably provided for the transportation of 
sick and wounded. And at such late day to have to impress troop 
transports without any provision for caring for the sick, which 
are supplied with no other food than army rations, is disgraceful. 
There are no ameliorating causes whatever. To say that the 











demand for the ships was sudden and imperative is no excuse. A 
capable man at the head of the War Department would have fore- 
seen such demand and been prepared to meet it. Nor can Gen- 
eral Alger escape responsibility by pleading that some inferior 
official should have paid attention to this work but did not. It 
is the business of the Secretary of War to keep the men under 
him up to their work, see that they do their duty. If he fails to 
do this responsibility for failure is his 


THE reception of General Miles’ army by the people of 
Puerto Rico is one of the most remarkable ever recorded in his- 
tory. There we have an island that has been Spanish for four 
centuries, a people who have lived, they and their forefathers 
before them, for many generations in unbroken allegiance to 
Spain, who have never known other than Spanish law and rule, 
who have been taught in Spanish taught schools, yet four-fifths 
of whom welcome the American troops as their deliverers from 
Spanish oppression, as the harbingers of liberty and prosperity. 
The invasion of Puerto Rico is like unto the reconquest of a 
province lost no more than a decade ago. And what a com- 
mentary is all this upon Spanish rule, or rather misrule? What 
a stupendous failure, what a government of oppression and 
tyranny Spain must have been to have thus alienated the loyalty 
of the Puerto Ricons and prepared them for an enthusiastic and 
almost bodily change of allegiance to a people of different speech 
and race ! 

Our expenditures on account of the war during the month 
of July were about $30,000,000, the receipts on account of the 
new war taxes about $14,000,000. Thus the war may be said to 
have added to the deficit for the month of July by about $16,000,- 
ooo. At such a rate the $200,000,000 provided by the bond sale 
would last for more thana year. In other words, war expendi- 
tures are running at the rate of $30,000,000 a month or about 
$360,000,000 a year, and the new war taxes are yielding at the 
rate of about $14,000,000 a month, or $168,000,000 a year, so 
that the new taxes and the $200,000,000 loan would appear to 
promise together a war fund for the year of $368,000,000, or a 
little more than enough to meet the expenditures of the war even 
if it should be continued for a year, provided expenditures did 
not exceed the rate they reached for July. But to all intents and 
purposes the war is over, and next month will not improbably 
mark the beginning of a rapid decline in war expenditures. So 


a congestion of money, the accumulation of a large surplus in the 


Treasury is presaged. 

But here let it be declared that there is another call than war 
expenditures upon the $368,000,000 war fund promised for the 
year. This is a call to make up the deficit that the original 
Dingley bill failed to provide for. It was passed with the belief 
that it would provide enough revenue to meet ordinary expendi- 
tures. But importations have run unexpectedly low and customs 
receipts under the Dingley law have, as a consequence, fallen 
much under the expectations of its framers, so that the Dingley 
bill fails, of itself, to provide enough revenue to meet ordinary 
expenditures by from two to three millions a month. ‘This 
deficit has, of course, to be met out of the war taxes or war loan, 
practically making a hole in the war fund for the year of 
$30,000,000, or thereabouts. 


Now that the war is practically ended, what is to become of 
the war fund? Much will be needed to meet expenditures grow- 
ing out of the war and that will not stop with the war. Thus it 


is anticipated that we will have to keep on foot an army of not 
less than 100,000 men for a year at least after the making of 
peace. And the maintenance of such an army will add greatly 
to our ordinary expenditures, so that it is hardly likely that 
Treasury revenue receipts will exceed Treasury disbursements in 
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the immediate future, even though the revenues be increased by 
the war taxes by about $14,000,000 a month. So the war fund 
that will congest in the Treasury will amount to about that por- 
tion of the war loan that will not be drawn upon and used up 
before the making of peace, or, at a rough guess, $100,000,000. 
That is to say, $100,000,000 will be taken and kept out of the 
channels of trade which can have no very revivifying effect upon 
industry. ‘The question of what is to become of the unused part 
of the war fund is a question that remains to be answered. We 
have given it some consideration elsewhere. 


IN BUILDING upon estimated revenue receipts we are, how- 
ever, treading on uncertain ground for the war will not impro- 
bably end in inaugurating economic changes such as will necessi- 
tate a revising of all calculations. The annexation of Puerto 
Rico may bring great changes. In the first place it may be sup- 
posed that annexation will be followed by complete freedom of 
trade between the United States and Puerto Rico, the removal of 
all import duties from importations into the United States from 
Puerto Rico and into Puerto Rico from the United States. This 
is the relation between the Hawaiian islands and the United 
States inaugurated by reciprocity treaty and perpetuated by annex- 
ation. 

The result of the admission of imports of Puerto Ricon pro- 
ducts into the United States and, vice versa, of imports from the 
United States into Puerto Rico free of all duty would be to give 
an immeasurable stimulus to our trade with Puerto Rico and at 
the expense of the other East Indian islands. We would inevita- 
bly draw more sugar from Puerto Rico than we do now and cor- 
respondingly less from other countries. And so the revenues we 
derive from sugar importations would fall off, to say nothing of 
revenues that are derived from duties that are now collected on 
other importations of Puerto Ricon produce. And let it be kept 
in mind that we would inevitably lose more than the amount of 
present revenues, for under the stimulus of a free market such 
importations from Puerto Rico would increase while importations 
of similar goods from other countries, and that could only be 
entered upon payment of duty, would fall off. 


THE annexation of Puerto Rico may also vastly affect our 
shipping interests. The mere fact of annexation would seem to 
extend our navigation laws to Puerto Rico. And these naviga- 
tion laws restrict commerce between ports of the United States 
to American bottoms. They provide that ‘‘no merchandise 
shall be transported, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, from 
one port of the United States to another port of the United 
States in a vessel belonging wholly or in part to a subject of any 
foreign power.”’ 

And with annexation Puerto Rico will become part of 
the United States. So will the Hawaiian islands, when the flag 
of the United States is formally unfurled over them. And then 
in the nature of things our navigation laws would be extended 
over them and goods carried from Hawaii or Puerto Rico in 
other than American bottoms would not be admissible to the 
United States. Even the British ships plying between New Zea- 
land and San Francisco and calling at Honolulu could not take 
on any cargo at Honolulu for San Francisco. There would 
follow a boom in American shipping, but we would probably lose 
some of the esteem of our new found British friends. And as 
this would never do it is reported that by some quibble the 
Hawaiian islands are not, for the present, to be considered part 
of the United States. 


Ir LOOKS very much as if the English aristocracy are about 
to suffer from a very serious depreciation in one of their cash 
assets. The exposures made in the bankruptcy court by the 





promoter Hooley, who cut such a wide swathe a few years ago, 
but who was brought to financial ruin because of the great ex- 
pense of buying the use of the names of ‘‘my noble lords’’ 
and corrupting the newspapers, according to the custom of Lon- 
don town was more than he could stand, have done the trick. 
And now that he has shown what this lord charges for the use of 
his name as director and what the other, it is much to be feared 
that the names that are prefixed with lord and earl will not be so 
valuable a bait to catch the investing public as before, and that as 
a consequence the promoters will not pay so highly for the use of 
names. What a misfortune Hooley’s exposures are, indeed, to 
the British aristocracy ! 








BISMARCE’S EPITAPH. 


ITHIN a year three great premiers have passed away, two 
in the ysipeness of old age, one by the hand of the 
assassin. T'wo, Gladstone and Bismarck, were world 

great, left their impress upon the world ; one, Canovas, was only 
nationally great, a premier among his own people, but not to 
mankind. For twenty years, more or less, Canovas ruled over 
Spain ; in that decrepid monarchy he held much the same place 
that Bismarck held in Germany for a quarter of a century. 
Nearly ten years ago Bismarck, unable to subscribe himself the 
servant of his new emperor as he had of his old, bitterly feeling 
the changed relationship between emperor and premier that came 
with the death of the old emperor, shortly followed by the demise 
of his son and the crowning of his grandson, the change from the 
old emperor who counseled with him as friend and advisor to 
the young war lord who commanded him as master, layed down 
the burdens, the responsibilities of office to become the somewhat 
bitter critic of those who were advanced to direct the fortunes of 
the Germany that he had directedso long. Yet Bismarck, though 
he had surrendered or rather been forced to surrender official 
position, and despite the carping spirit of criticism born of an 
embittered spirit died, as he had lived, the first of German citi- 
zens. ‘Though he ceased to be premier in name ten years before 
his death he was regarded as the first in the moulding of public 
thought, as ranking as the premier of German citizens, the first 
man of his country, the premier of all Germans in insight and 
capacity and thought, up to the hour of hisdeath. Andas such 
is he mourned by the German nation. 

Canovas for a score of years held first place among Spanish 
statesmen. Unlike Bismarck he died in harness, died as pre- 
mier of Spain, died in the work to which he had devoted his 
life time, and with that work undone. To the task of holding 
the present ruling house of Spain upon the throne and holding 
together the remnants of Spanish power and empire he devoted 
his life. 

Bismarck’s life work was the creation of a nation, his was 
a creative mind. Canovas, on the contrary, devoted his life to 
the prevention of the dethroning of the sovereign house to 
which he gave allegiance, and of the further disintregration of 
the Spanish empire. He died with Spain face to face with the 
loss of the last of her colonial possessions, with the throne he 
had worked to preserve for the young king, Alfonse XIII, 
threatened with usurpation by Don Carlos on the one hand and 
destruction by the Republicans on the other. Thus he died with 
his life work uncrowned with success, while Bismarck outlived 
by many years the accomplishment of his early dreams of a 
united Germany. 

If we would measure greatness by accomplishments we can- 
not, then, place Canovas in the same rank with Bismarck. And 
such is the world’s measure. Bismarck is acknowledged by the 
western world as one of the great men of the century, Canovas 
is only recognized as one of the great premiers by his own peo- 
ple, by the rapid moving world his name is almost forgotten. 
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Nor are we disposed to quarrel with the verdict of the world 
though we do insist that worldly and brilliant sviccess does not 
always crown the efforts of the greatest spirits, that men of 
a smaller caliber often achieve results that bring them greater 
wordly renown than is vouchsafed to their peers in intellect and 
constructive ability. Circumstances of place and time make and 
unmake opportunities, may condemn the truly great statesman 
to failure, bring success to the bungler. 

With Gladstone and Bismarck, Canovas does not rank. 
Measured by accomplishments he is far outranked by Bismarck. 
But in measuring the two men it must be remembered that 
Canovas moved in a much narrower sphere. He had not the 
same potent power of an energetic people behind him as had 
Bismarck. He had a people inert and lethargic, a people whose 
enterprise had been broken by oppression, a people clinging on 
to a past greatness, living in memories of the past not hopes of 
the future, behind him. ‘The settings of the stage upon which 
these two men were thrown for their life work were vastly differ- 
ent and so was their work, The mind of one was cramped by 
his surroundings, the energy and creative power of the other was 
expanded. One guarded over a tottering empire, one made an 
empire. Such was the lifework of those two men. Ona plane with 
Bismarck we do not place Canovas, do not hold him to be equally 
as great a man but we do not forget that he had a work to do 
that cramps men’s energy, their enterprise, while Bismark was 
spurred on to great accomplishments by his surroundings and 
above all by his Emperor. 

When we come to compare Bismarck with Gladstone we find 
men of a vastly different character, a difference so unbridgeable 
as to make it impossible to fairly measure one man by the other. 
In creative genius Bismarck far outshone Gladstone ; his life’s 
work, a united Germany, far surpasses anything that Gladstone 
leaves to mankind asa legacy. Yet there was a certain intangi- 
ble impress that Gladstone left on the minds of those with whom 
he came in contact that made him revered by all who knew him, 
that influenced public thought to an immeasurable degree. He 
left no great work upon which one can place one’s finger as 
a mark of his greatness, yet all who knew him, friends and poli- 
tical opponents alike, number him among the truly great men of 
the century. 

For a creative genius that parallels that of Bismarck, we 
must turn, if we would restrict our search to this century and the 
statesmen of Eupope, to Italy. In Italy a few years before 
Bismarck was born and about the time that Gladstone saw the 
light in England, a babe who was to become one of the great 
statesmen of the century, a man fairly ranking Bismarck in 
constructive ability was born. In 1810 Cavour, Italian patriot 
and builder of united Italy was born. His work was much that 
which fell to Bismarck. Like Bismarck he found a people domi- 
neered over by Austria, like Bismarck he destroyed Austrian 
domination and created a nation out of petty states. He did not 
indeed succeed in building an empire of great power and influence 
such as Bismarck left as his imperishable monument, his monu- 
ment and that of his master, a master so broad minded and 
sympathetic that he was proud to call himself his faithful servant, 
a master so great as to give to his servant the credit of forming 
and carrying out the plans for turning into a living reality the 
splendid conception of a United Germany. But Cavour had to 
deal with a tottering, degenerating people who were living in the 
history of the past, Bismarck with an energetic, progressive 
people circumscribed with petty restrictions and held in leash 
by Austrian domination and baneful foreign influence. Thus 
was Cavour’s task a harder one than Bismarck’s, and he had to 
crowd it into a shorter life for he died in 1861 at the early age of 
51, a year before Bismarck, who was five years his junior, was 
called upon by the astute king of Prussia to serve him as prime 
minister and take up the work that was to land the then king of 
Prussia the emperor of a United Germany. 





Thereafter and during the then king of Prussia’s and old 
emperor’s life, Bismarck’s hand was on the helm, but that hand 
was guided by the king’s and emperor’s mind no less than 
Bismarck’s. For years it was two great minds directing the one 
hand and the old king and emperor never grew jealous, though 
the world gave the credit of building a united Germany solely to 
the hand—which of itself is a mark of greatness in the old 
emperor even though great advantages were gathered for him 
and his by the carrying out of the plans for which the world gave 
the credit to Bismarck. A smaller man would have sought the 
credit and profit too, and probably lost both. 

Two great minds working in complete harmony, two cour- 
ageous men bent on the attainment of a common purpose, two 
sympathetic spirits working through the same hand, this is the 
key to the successful building of a united Germany. A united 
Germany was not the work of a Prince Bismarck alone, the credit 
was not his alone. It was a hand appearing to the world as 
Bismarck’s, but directed by two master minds that shaped out 
the policy that ended in the crowning of the Prussian king as 
Emperor of Germany. And this, Prince Bismarck, crowned as 
he was by the world as creator of an empire, did not fail to 
recognize. ‘That he recognized it we see in the simple epitaph 
that he penned for his tomb. It was not here lies Bismarck, the 
creator of united Germany, but ‘‘ Here lies Prince Bismarck, 
the faithful servant of Emperor William I.’’ 

Thus did Bismarck write his own history, such is the auto- 
biography he leaves to us. When the old emperor died Bis- 
marck lost a noble master, master by birth and the divine right 
of kings, and an equal by nature, a master conscious that he was 
superior only in name, who recognized in his servant an equal 
and treated him as such. And so also did Bismarck recognize 
in his emperor an equal in mind and he learned to place reliance 
on the workings of the mind and judgment of his master even as 
he did upon hisown. So when the old emperor died half the power 
that had given direction and firmness to Bismarck’s hand de- 
parted, half of Bismarck’s greatness died. And when the old 
emperor’s son, Frederick, after a rule of a few short months of 
intolerable suffering followed his father to the grave and was 
succeeded by the present Emperor all bonds of sympathy between 
the old servant of the empire and its head were severed, and 
Bismarck passed out of public life forever to indulge periodically 
in a carping criticism of the new order of things all too evidently 
bred of a bitterness of spirit. And in this Bismarck showed the 
small side of his character. 

All this we say without desire to detract from the honor and 
title to greatness that was justly his. We say it in mere justice 
to the memory of Emperor William I. for united Germany was 
his work as much as Bismarck’s. It was their joint work and 
great enough to justly entitle them both to be crowned as great. 
We say all this in justice to Bismarck himself who would have 
been the first to do justice to the memory of his master, to his 
emperor’s part in the creation of a united Germany, to one 
whom Bismarck so respected as a man and revered as a master, 
that he felt it would be an imperishable honor to have his name 
go down to history as the faithful servant of Emperor William I. 

Unlearned in books, sadly lacking in the economic knowledge 
without which the rule of a people so as to promote their welfare 
is no more than a haphazard game, Bismarck had a vast and 
seemingly intuitive knowledge of men, of the motives that impell 
to this action and to that, of the intrigues of the European courts 
that easily made him the master of European diplomats, the 
greatest of foreign ministers, the diplomat who paved the way 
to the triumph of the Prussian arms over Austria by gaining the 
friendship of Russia and silencing the opposition of France, and 
then made possible the crushing of France, by foiling foreign 
intervention, the conqueror by the arts of diplomacy of the 
innumerable petty German states that were united to make up 
the German empire. 
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When Bismarck was called upon by the Prussian king to 
serve as his prime minister the policy that was to culminate in 
the breaking of Austrian supremacy and influence over the 
German states and the upbuilding of a united German empire 
around the kingdom of Prussia had already been embarked 
wpon. Indeed it was to carry out this policy that Bismarck was 
called home from foreign diplomatic service and made Prime 
Minister of Prussia. The king was bent on creating an army 
that would make Prussia the first military power in the German 
empire, make the Prussian forces superior to the Austrian as the 
first step to the throwing off of Austrian domination and the 
exalting of Prussia to the place that Austria had held for centu- 
ries in the empire. But Prussia was a constitutional monarchy 
with a parliament that voted taxes and supplies, and parliament 
was refractory refusing to burden the people with the cost of a 
greatly increased standing army. Moreover the parliament was 
obstinate, it refused to comply with the kingly demands and 
there was an end to King William’s dream of destroying Austrian 
domination and exalting the kingdom of Prussia upon the ruins 
unless parliament could be done without. And override parlia- 
ment King William resolved he would, for the dream he had so 
cherished he could not bear to abandon. 

Then it was that he felt the need of a man of iron will for 
prime minister and his choice fell upon Bismarck. ‘The task 
that thereupon fell to Bismarck was to rule without parliament, 
collect taxes that parliament refused to levy, spend moneys that 
parliament refused to vote—in a word, override the constitu- 
tion. And this Bismarck succeeded in doing with marked suc- 
cess. The parliament censured him again and again, but he 
found the means for organizing the best army in Europe, he col- 
lected taxes that were not legal, spent moneys in a way that was 
not legal, but, declaring that might made right, he held his way. 
And, finally, when ready, when Italy was threatening war upon 
Austria and had marshalled an army on the Austrian frontier he 
made war upon Austria and showed to startled Europe the 
effectiveness of the unconstitutionally created army. In a brief 
campaign the power of Austria was crushed and at its conclu- 
sion Prussian influence had replaced Austrian in the German 
empire. The effect upon Prussia was magnetic. The unpar- 
alleled success wiped out the remembrance of acts of usurpation 
in the building of the army that had rankled deeply, and a new 
parliament expunged the votes of censure passed by its prede- 
cessors, solemnly declaring that Bismarck had not overstepped 
the constitution. Again it was proven that nothing succeeds 
like success. 

At last with a united Prussia at their backs Bismarck and his 
king prepared for a mightier struggle with France, that they 
knew the pressing of their policy would make inevitable. 
France had to be defeated before united Germany could become 
a reality, and Bismarck knew it well. So he strained every 
nerve to this end. He cultivated the friendship of the South 
German states, but above all of Russia, and secured Prussia from 
an attack from the side of Austria by prevailing upon Prince 
Gortschakoff to make it known at Vienna that Russia would 
enforce Austrian neutrality. Events moved rapidly, and within 
five years of the victory of Sadowa and the defeat of Austria the 
French emperor was a prisoner of Germany, the armies of the new 
French Republic hopelessly defeated, and the king of Prussia 
crowned emperor of Germany in the palaces of the French kings 
at Versailles. 

Thus was Bismarck’s great work completed, his reputation 
was made, he was hailed the creator of united Germany, the 
builder of a nation. With the crowning of the emperor his great 
life work was done, though for nearly a score of years thereafter 
he continued to serve Germany as prime minister. But with the 
crowning of the king of Prussia as emperor of Germany the work 
that made Bismarck famous was finished. Though his hand 
rested upon the helm of state for twenty years thereafter, he did 


not add to his reputation. He turned upon Russia, that had be- 
friended him, and stripped her of the fruits of her Turkish vic- 
tories ; he brought about a rapprochement with Austria and made 
a triple alliance with Austria and Italy as a defense against 
Russia and France. 

But with the crushing of France and the final creation of a 
united German empire there came an era of peace. Then came 
a period for the reaping of the advantages that had been gained 
by turmoil and war. The upbuilding of a politically united 
Germany had been accomplished, then came the work of the 
upbuilding of the material welfare of the German people. 

And for this work Prince Bismarck was not fitted. Of the 
economic laws by which the welfare of peoples is directed he 
knew nothing. Of monetary laws he was profoundly ignorant, 
the science of protection he never understood. At first he 
accepted the teachings of the English school of economists un- 
questionally. And as these economists had built an economy 
pleasing to the aristocratic classes but that taught that the 
masses were condemned to everlasting poverty and a struggle for 
existence, a system of economy that relieved the consciences of 
the wealthy by teaching that they were in no way to blame for the 
impoverishment of the masses, that the suffering of the people 
was not due to despoilment at their hands and to laws enacted in 
their interest but was the outcome of the workings of natural law, 
that is to say the fault of a beneficent Creator, a system of 
political economy that made such hopeless reading for the masses 
as to be rightly dubbed the dismal science, a system conceived 
from the standpoint of the material benefits and happiness of a 
class and not the welfare of the general public it is no wonder 
that Prince Bismarck did not add to his reputation as the builder 
of German prosperity, as he had as the builder of German 
unity. 

Following English teachings Prince Bismarck changed the 
monetary standard of the German states from silver to gold 
which, followed by the closing of the American and French 
mints to free silver coinage, resulted in an appreciation of gold, 
a depreciation of property and an increased burden of all debts, 
debts representing more property than before and taking more 
property to satisfy them. This was nothing less than legislation 
that added to the gains of the creditor classes at the expense of 
the producers of wealth. 

Then Prince Bismarck adopted for united Germany the 
policy of free trade. Prosperity for a united Germany did not 
come, although the cost of the war that had ended with the 
unification of Germany was shouldered upon France. Prince 
Bismarck recognized that something was wrong, that the Ger- 
man people were not growing in material prosperity as they 
should and he abandoned the policy of free trade for that of 
protection. And since this change of policy there has come a 
development of German industries, a cheapening in the costs of 
production until German manufacturers are underselling British 
producers in British markets, underselling the same British 
producers with whom Germans had not been able to successfully 
compete even in their own markets, a score of years ago. 

And why this change? Simply because trade and industry 
has been turned into natural channels. By artificial conditions, 
by petty barriers to trade among the German states, trade had 
been turned out of its natural channels and the resources of 
Germany were undeveloped. As a result of petty and unwise 
restrictions upon trade and industry the manufacturers of Ger- 
many had been kept from accumulating capital as the manufact- 
urers of England had. The result was that when the petty 
German restrictions to trade were removed, they were in no con- 
dition to meet in open competition the English manufacturers, who 
were quite able to crush them by a war of underselling. This, 
because the resources of Germany being undeveloped, as the 
result of throwing trade out of its natural channels, production 
was of necessity more costly and because the disparity in capital 
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made it possible for British manufacturers to put up with losses 
entailed in a war of underselling, such as the Germans could 
not stand. The change of policy from one of free trade to one 
of protection resulted in raising artificial barriers for the protec- 
tion of German producers that neutralized the artificial advan- 
tages theretofore possessed by their competitors. Thus trade 
and industry turned out of the natural channels of development 
by artificial barriers were turned back by artificial barriers, the 
final result being to cheapen the costs of production until German 
goods are displacing British in free trade England. 

The brake that Bismarck put upon German progress by 
adopting the gold standard he did not live to take off, but he did 
live to condemn the gold monometallic policy as a failure and 
announce himself a convert to bimetallism. Vet it cannot be 
said that he was a convert to bimetallism from study for study of 
all such questions was ever repugnant to him. His conversion 
was merely from the conviction that Germany had not prospered 
under the gold standard as she should and so he advocated 
change. And here let it be added that Bismarck was always 
ready to subordinate an economic policy to the promotion of a 
foreign policy or political end, ever ready to sacrifice the material 
interests of the Gernfan people if he could thereby cement friend- 
ship with a foreign power whose friendship he valued, whose 
enmity he feared. Of this we have shining examples in the 
changes made in the tariff duties on importations from Russia 
into Germany. 

Finally, in his retirement, Bismarck was so embittered against 
the young emperor that though an ardent imperialist by nature 
he was much inclined to give the weight of his influence to those 
holding opposite policies without much regard as to what those 
policies were. Thus he befriended the agrarians and his advo- 
cacy of protection and bimetallism was strengthened because 
they advocated such policies. 

But on the last years of Bismarck’s life we do not care to 
dwell. That he was a great man, one of the great men of the 
century no one can question. That Germany is the richer for 
his life, the world made better and happier by his work we have 
no doubt. The fruits of his work, his work and that of his 
emperor whose servant he was proud to subscribe himself, are a 
united Germany freed from the petty restrictions to trade and 
industry that so circumscribed commerce and retarded progress 
under the old order of things and oppressed by a vast militarism 
upon the development of which united Germany was built and is 
now maintained. But with all its militarism, the actual waste 
of wealth and immeasurable sapping of the springs of enterprise 
that sach militarism brings, Germany is better for its unifica- 
tion, for its freeing from petty turmoil and intrigue and strife, 
its freeing from petty restrictions on trade and industry by far 
outbalance the brake put to German progress by its militarism. 
So we have to acknowledge that Bismarck leaves as the imperish- 
able monument of his greatness nct only a united Germany, but 
a better and happier German people, a people whose material 
welfare and happiness should be greater, infinitely greater than 
it is, but a people better and happier for Bismarck’s life and 
work. 

And now all that is earthly of this great man passes into the 
grave. His death is lamented as a irreparable loss to Germany 
and mankind; by sorrowing mourners his body will be laid to 
rest. But why lament the death of one who has lived to do his 
work, one whose great work has been done these many years, 
one who has been in retirement for nearly a decade? Let us 
honor him, but not mourn for him as we follow him in spirit to 
his grave, as we raise over him the imperishable monument of 
his works. After the fulfillment of his work for his country and 
mankind to which he devoted his life, after his presence no 
longer served to facilitate the continuance of that work or the 
reaping of the advantages for Germany or the German people, 
after his life had been prolonged to more than the ripeness of old 








age, when in his death neither country nor mankind suffer 
appreciable loss why lament that the great man, a man of past 
great works, a man who left the completed legacy of his life to 
us these many years ago should have passed from our midst? 
We have great cause to honor him, no reason to mourn for him. 








AN ECONOMIC SIDE OF THE WAR. 

HEN the war broke out a little more than three months 
ago the people of the United States were in the 
midst of reaping the advantages that had accrued to them 

from the misfortunes of other peoples. In short, we were finding 
for our agricultural produce a greatly broadened market and at 
vastly better prices than we had obtained for many years, all 
because of the coincident shortage in the harvests of the great 
grain importing countries and, excepting the United States, of 
the great grain exporting countries. Thus we occupied a most 
exceptionally favorable position and we were profiting accord- 
ingly. Our exports reached unparalleled proportions, the balance 
of trade was turned so greatly in our favor as to bring gold im- 
ports, our currency was being consequently expanded and there 
were great hopes of early and great trade improvement. 

Moreover, the increased exportation of grain added greatly 
to the grain traffic over our railroads, and their earnings were 
increased proportionately. And this in tnrn had been followed 
by increased outlays by the railroads for renewals of their tracks 
that were badly needed. In consequence of this came increased 
demand for iron and steel and greatly increased activity in those 
industries. Prices did not advance, for the productive capacity 
of our furnaces and rolling mills greatly exceeded the demand, 
as increased as it was, and as all the owners of idle plants were 
anxious to take orders and start up at prices that would yield to 
them the merest estimated pittance toward taxes and interest— 
fixed charges that run on whether the furnace or mill does or 
‘not—any considerable advance in prices was quite out of the 
question. Still there was a very marked increase in the demand 
for and production of iron and steel. 

But since the outbreak of war there has come a very appre- 
ciable falling off in the demand for iron and steel, and this in 
face of the increased demands made directly by the war. More- 
over, instead of the expected strengthening of prices there has 
of late come a general weakening of prices in nearly all lines. 
So there is general disappointment and also surprise, though 
reason for surprise there is none. Indeed, just what was to 
have been expected as the outcome of the policy we adopted for 
the raising of war funds and the wearing off of the exceptional 
advantages we have had in the grain trade has come to pass. 
Prices are falling and production is being curtailed. 

To disassociate the part that the locking up of currency in 
the Treasury and the banks has had in pressing down prices 
from the part that the approach of a new crop year, with its 
promising harvests all over the world, has played is of course 
quite out of the question. We must consider the conditions lead- 
ing to the noted fall in prices at one and the sametime, We 
must keep the probable bearing of all changed conditions in 
mind or we will be prone to go astray. But it may first be 
noted that as the result of our policy of raising war funds by 
bond sales there has already come a considerable piling up of 
currency in the Treasury and of the government deposits with 
national banks. And there still remain about $100,000,000 to be 
paid to the government on account of the bond sales, So there 
is presaged a very considerable and further piling up of money 
in the Treasury or in the banks, at the government’s call, where 
it will be available only for short loans, and practically only 
short loans to speculators who can offer for it securities quoted 
on the stock exchanges and ostensibly of readily marketable 
value. 
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And money so piled up must be taken out of the channels of 
industry, must result in the withdrawal of accommodation to mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the contraction of loans made upon 
the products of labor, and perhaps temporary expansion of loans 
made to stock exchange speculators. ‘The inevitable result of 
thus piling up money in the Treasury or in the banks. at the dis- 
posal of speculators cannot be other than to force down prices of 
the products of labor and cause a shrinkage in productive activity 
that is always inseparable from a shrinkage in prices and profits. 
It is, of course, true that should the war continue this piling up 
of money will prove but temporary, that it will rapidly find its 
way back into circulation through payments to meet the daily 
excess of expenditures over income. But the end of the war is 
in sight, and with its ending must come a cutting down of 
expenditures. . 

Of course, the war payments will not stop instanter with the 
war, for many things contracted for and supplied during the 
months of war and for which payment has not been made, will 
remain to be paid for, Nor will war expenses stop at once, for 
the armies cannot be at once disbanded, and until they are the 
costs of maintenance must run on. But it must be remembered 
that our revenues, increased very appreciably by the new taxes, 
are now running at a rate very considerably in excess of ordinary 
expenditures, so that it is very probable that the expenditures of 
the government will fall within receipts very shortly after the 
signing of peace, and this in spite of the increased expenses that 
the war has entailed and coming as its legacy. 

So if peace comes soon it is most probable that a very con- 
siderable amount of borrowed money will be left hoarded in the 
Treasury. And tothe amount of the hoarding this will, of course, 
amount to the same thing as a contraction of the currency. 

For the good of the American people this hoarded currency 
taken out of circulation and the channels of trade by borrowing 
should be put back again. And to put it back into circulation it 
must be spent or loaned out, which under present conditions, 
means depositing it with the banks and loaning it out to the 
public through their agency. 

Such latter course would not be at all popular nor are the 
banks, under the present restrictions of law, likely to invite it. 
Indeed, the banks only put themselves in position to now accept 
deposits on account of the new loan because they would be sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of a serious depletion of the money 
markets and a drain on their reserves if they did not. Thus, 
some of the banks in the financial centers that have acted as 
agents for the sale of the bonds have had and have large sums on 
deposit to the credit of bond purchasers and which they must 
hand over to the government. If they paid such sums directly 
into the Treasury they would be constrained to sharply contract 
their loans and cause a stringency in the money niarkets. To 
avoid this they find it advantageous to qualify to hold such 
deposits as government deposits and make payment to the gov- 
ernment by a mere transfer on their ledgers. 

But with all this incentive the banks are slow about qualify- 
ing, consequently much money is being piled up in the Treasury 
end unless rapidly paid out to meet deficits more will be. Of 
course the banks that do qualify and take the deposits do so with 
the expectation that the government will gradually draw them 
down as it needs money to pay expenses, that that money will 
be put back into circulation and find its way back into the 
banks thus preventing any serious drain on their reserves, 

But if peace comes and the government has no need of such 
funds what will the banks do? The government demanding 
interest on such deposits, as it would surely be constrained to do, 
the banks would be much more inclined to refuse to hold such 
deposits than to invite their enlargement by qualifying to receive 
some of the moneys that may remain locked up in the Treasury 
as the result of the recent bond sale. This is because the banks, 
in order to qualify to hold these government deposits, must shut 





themselves off from sources of profit as large as they can hope to 
gain from holding such deposits. 

Thus the banks are required to secure all government de- 
posits by a deposit of United States bonds with the National 
Treasury. And when a bank so uses bonds it may hold it is 
shut off from using such bonds as a basis for circulation. Con- 
sequently when the banks take a government deposit they must 
lock up practically as much money as they receive so that though 
they may loan out the government deposit they cannot increase 
their loans. 

But at the present time the national banks do not possess 
bonds that would enable them to qualify to hold large govern- 
ment deposits. The bonds they have are largely deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States as security for national 
bank notes which the banks have now loaned out and earning 
interest. These bonds the banks can redeem, but only by 
depositing with the Treasurer of the United States legal tender 
money to the amount of the notes secured by the bonds they 
desire to redeem. ‘Therefore, if a bank should so redeem bonds 
that it might use them as security for a government deposit, what 
would be the result ? The bank would have to reduce the amount 
of its cash holdings by the amount of cash it expected to receive 
as a deposit from the government. Consequently it would not 
add to its ability to make loans, or in any way add to its profits 
by taking such deposits. And if the bank bought new bonds 
instead of redeeming old, the result would be just the same. It 
would have to lock up money before receiving from the govern- 
ment and lock up more than it received for it would have to pay 
a premium for the bonds it bought. 

Of course, on the money thus locked up it would get interest 
though probably much smaller interest than it would derive from 
such money if not locked up. But this does not affect the case, 
for if the bank did not so use the bonds bought it could use the 
bonds as a basis for circulation and thus get interest on the money 
locked up and still have an almost equal amount of money to loan 
out. And exactly the same result would be arrived at if the 
bonds were used as security for a deposit of government money, 
instead of an issue of bank notes. 

So it is clear that the banks have no incentive to qualify 
themselves to take large government deposits other than the 
indirect one that we have mentioned. And if the government 
demanded interest on such deposits, and there would bea great 
outcry if it did not, the incentive would be to get rid of such 
deposits. They would prepare to get rid of such deposits, for to 
keep them would entail a curtailment of earnings to avoid which 
the banks would even make sacrifices, put themselves to expense 
and their customers to loss in an effort to accumulate a surplus 
so large that they could return government deposits without 
dangerously impairing their reserves. 

It remains to make mention of another way in which the 
banks may possess themselves of bonds other than purchasing 
new bonds or redeeming those they have deposited as security 
for circulation. This is by borrowing bonds. ‘Thus the owners 
of bonds, the large life insurance companies, trust companies, 
etc., that hold United States bonds, would doubtless be glad to 
loan such for a small consideration. And doubtless they have 
made such loans to the banks, exacting from the banks, let us 
hope, full security. In borrowing bonds and stocks it is 
customary to secure their return by handing over to their loaner 
their full value in money. This is the custom in the stock ex- 
changes where the loaning and borrowing of stocks and bonds 
are very ordinary transactions. . And this custom the borrowing 
banks may have followed in which case the transaction would be 
very good business for those loaning the bonds, even though they 
loaned the bonds in return for the use of the money given 
temporarily in exchange for the bonds and without other 
consideration. 

But if the banks did this it is clear that they locked up 
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in bonds and without interest very considerably more money 
than the government deposited with them and were direct losers 
by the transaction unless, indeed, the companies from which the 
bonds were borrowed turned around and directly deposited the 
money received as security for the bonds with the borrowing 
banks, thusin reality, if not in name, handed back their security. 
And it is not unlikely that such an arrangement was make by 
the banks. ‘True even this would not have entirely avoided a 
cutting down of their reserves or.a locking up of their money, for 
against deposits they are required to hold a reserve of 25 per 
cent., and so with the taking of such deposits their legal require- 
ments would have been increased by the amount of one-fourth of 
said deposits. But this would have been a case of reducing the 
sums locked up by borrowing the bonds and upon which interest 
was lost to one-fourth of the amount of money given temporarlly 
in exchange for the bonds. 

It may be, indeed, that instead of giving money as security 
for borrowed bonds the banks gave collateral in the shape of the 
commercial paper, etc., that they hold. If they did so obtain 
bonds, they obtained them without any depletion of their cash 
reserves or any diminution in their loaning power whatsoever, 
but they took the assets they hold, and which are the security 
for their deposits and used them improperly and unlawfully. 
How the bank examiners and the Comptroller of the Currency 
would regard such misapplication of the commercial assets of 
the banks we know not, but we fancy it would be doing them no 
injustice to assume that they would pass unnoticed such an 
infraction of the law. 

Again it may be that trust companies and life insurance 
companies, etc., have taken the risk of loaning their bonds with- 
out security. And this is not unlikely. But all we know asa 
fact is that some of the banks of New York have borrowed bonds 
so as to qualify as government depositories to hold a part of the 
proceeds of the new loan. What we can reasonably assume is 
that the banks borrowed under one of the three last arrange- 
ments, arrangements under which the loaners of the bonds got 
no actual security or under which they got security that right- 
fully should be regarded as pledged for the payment of depositors. 
This we may be reasonably sure of, for if the banks qualified by 
purchasing bonds or by redeeming bonds of their own that had been 
the basis for circulation and depositing such bonds as se- 
curity for government deposits they would not have gained that 
which makes it their interest to qualify to receive government 
deposits. 

We have said that some banks that hold large sums on de- 
posit that will be drawn upon to pay for purchases of new gov- 
ernment bonds would be put to much inconvenience if they 
were constrained to pay over in cash to the government such 
sums which have been subscribed through them and their coun- 
try correspondents. ‘To avoid an inconvenient depletion of their 
reserves and a forced calling in of loans they find it to their 
interest to qualify to hold such sums as public depositories so 
that they may pay the government by a mere transfer of accounts. 
But it is clear that if they purchase new bonds or redeem bonds 
of their own with which to qualify they gain nothing, that their 
reserves will be depleted and a stringency forced just as surely as 
if they paid the government directly in cash. The paying of 
money into the Treasury to redeem bonds with which to prevent 
money going into the Treasury to pay for bonds would leave the 
banks no better off than if they did not qualify to receive de- 
posits and the sums subscribed for the bonds were directly taken 
from the banks and locked up in the Treasury. 

It is only by borrowing bonds, therefore, and under one of 
the possible arrangements we have mentioned, that the ends of 
the banks would be served and an inconvenient depletion of their 
reserves prevented. But though bonds have doubtless been 


received in this way, let it be remembered that their number is 
limited, and so consequently is limited the ability of the banks to 





qualify to receive large government deposits with benefit to them- 
selves. 

So we may safely assume that if peace comes shortly the 
money already withdrawn from circulation by the payments yet 
to be made on account of the bond sale will pile up in the Treas- 
ury and that it is not at all likely to find its way. back into circu- 
lation through the banks qualifying to receive it on deposit and 
loaning it out to the public. It will not be so put back into cir- 
culation for the reason that the banks cannot take it under 
present restrictive conditions and to great amounts without loss 
of earning power. ‘That is, the banks would lose just as much, 
or more, by locking up the money that they would have to lock 
up to qualify as depositories as they could hope to gain from the 
use, the loaning of the government money that they might re- 
ceive on deposit. 

Therefore, the money that may remain locked up in the 
Treasury as the result of the last bond issue and that is almost 
sure to remain locked up if an early peace is vouchsafed to us, 
can only be put back into circulation in one way, and that is 
by spending. We might spend it by purchasing the bonds we 
have just sold, but as these already bear a premium of about 4 
per cent. this course is hardly to be urged. Again it might be 
spent in pushing river aud harbor improvements that have been 
postponed by the war, in building the Nicaragua canal or, what 
is a much more probable use and one to which Republicans 
would be not disinclined to put it, despite their leaning towards 
a policy of currency contraction, the building of a great navy 
such as would result in making the United States out-rank all 
nations but Great Britain as a naval power. 

The withdrawal of money from the channels of industry 
and the locking of it up in the Treasury and the banks that has 
resulted during the last few weeks from the bond sales has 
doubtless had a very considerable part in the pressing down of 
prices. But, as we have before remarked, this cause for a press- 
ing down of prices cannot be disassociated from another cause 
that is also obviously in operation. That cause is the waning 
of a new crop year in the northern hemisphere that has yielded 
and gives promise of yielding bountiful harvests not only to us 
but to Western and Eastern Europe, to grain importing and 
exporting Europe alike. And this coming on top of the fair 
harvests garnered last winter in the southern hemisphere makes 
it certain that this year we will have to meet increased competi- 
tion from the grain exporting countries and for a narrower 
market. ‘This assurance has been a powerful factor to depress 
prices, prices being held down even before the garnering of the 
new crops, and in the face of an increasing European demand 
by the feeling that prices would be lower and the consequent 
anxiety of holders of wheat in America to dispose of their 
holdings. 

So we see that that the pressing down of prices cannot fairly 
be attributed on the whole to either changed natural conditions 
over which we have no control or the policy we have pursued in 
financing the war. World wide conditions are such that a fall in 
prices would have come at this time war or no but the war, or 
the fiscal policy of contraction which has come in its wake must 
be blamed for accentuating the fall. The bond sales have 
resulted in withdrawing money from circulation and piling it up in 
the Treasury to a very considerable extent despite the large daily 
excess of expenditures over receipts whicht ends to deplete the 
cash balance and there is every indication that the withdrawal of 
money from productive channels and heaping it up in the Treas- 
ury will reach greater proportions with the further payments on 
account of bond sales, especially as the war and the great war 
expenses that make the daily deficits appear to be about to close. 

But though money be thus taken out of circulation and be 
held in the Treasury and out of circulation to a very considerable 
amount it does not follow of necessity that such withdrawal will 
mean actual currency contraction. Indeed it is quite probable 
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that the void made by the withdrawal of currency from circula- 
tion consequent on the bond sales will be filled with new money ; 
by gold that we may import from Europe and by gold that we 
may coin from the product of our own mines and of those mines, 
such as the Klondike, the product of which flows to our mints. 
Though there is no good ground to hope that our-exports will 
continue to exceed our imports in the sums that they havein the 
past year there is reason to believe they will continue large 
enough to meet all unpublished charges against us and make it 
possible for us to draw gold from Europe or reduce our debt to 
Europe in the ordinary course of trade besides keeping at home 
the output of American gold. 

Indeed, the resumption of gold imports in large volume 
and in the immediate future is promised by the fall in exchange, 
that is, a fall in the price in dollars and cents at which drafts on 
London payable in pounds sterling, can be sold. When the 
demand for remittances is large as compared to the supply of 
drafts, the price rises and when the demand is comparatively 
small, the price falls. And this supply of drafts is large or small 
as our exports are large or small and the demands for such drafts 
are large as the sums we go into debt to foreigners for purchases 
of the merchandise we import and incur on other accounts, are 
large. And at present our exports being large and imports small 
it happens that the supply of drafts exceeds the demand. And so 
the price of these drafts or exchange falls. Now when the holder 
of these drafts—the international banker—cannot sell them for a 
price that will yield him as much as he can realize by presenting 
them for payment in gold and bringing gold to America, he will 
so present them. And the price of drafts on London has so 
fallen that the point has been reached where more value or as 
much value can be realized upon them by converting them into 
gold and bringing the gold to America, as by selling them, and 
so gold imports are imminent. Of course, this use of the drafts 
puts an end to the pressure to sell them and effectually checks 
any further fall in exchange. 

As this point has been approached the commercial com- 
munity has rubbed its eyes to find that the last Congress, in 
enacting the war tax bill and placing a stamp tax of four cents 
per hundred dollars on foreign drafts, raised the price at which 
it becomes cheaper to import gold than to sell drafts, and so vir- 
tually put a slight premium that amounts to about $2 per £1,000 
sterling on the importation of gold. Aside from this small pre- 
mium on the import of gold that may be rightly attributed to the 
war, the war may be fairly held to tend to hasten gold imports 
through a slight stiffening of interest rates that has resulted from 
the contraction of the bond sales, and which has discouraged the 
making of temporary loans by the New York bankers to London. 

Yet gold imports can no more fairly be attributed in whole 
to the war than can the pressing down of prices and very ap- 
parent curtailment of production that has taken place since the 
outbreak of war. The bottom cause for the gold imports has 
nothing to do with the war, and has to do with the crops and our 
vast excess of exports over imports. And so the cause of the 
pressing down of prices has not solely grown out of the war, but 
to a great extent out of the changed condition of the world’s 
crops as compared with those of a year ago. 

All this we must keep in mind to understand the economic 
side of the war as affecting the fall in prices or the movement of 
gold. And keeping thisin mind we may rightly blame the war 
for accentuating the fall in prices and the movement of gold. An 
accentuation of such movements in prices and gold is one of the 
results of the war from an economic standpoint and bearing very 
appreciably on the material prosperity of our people. And, 
withal, the accentuation of the fall in prices and curtailment in 
production is one of the evil results of the war that could have 
been avoided. 


He who avoids small sins does not fall into big ones. 
' 








PEOPLES PARTY NOTES. 


AS EVIDENCE of the way the wind blows in Georgia, as 
an inkling of the fervor of feeling among 
Georgia Populists we reproduce the following 
article by Harvey Howard appearing as the lead- 
ing editorial in the Peoples Party Paper, of July 29th: 


‘¢ Georgia Leads 
the Way.”’ 


“* At last, at last, the dawn is breaking. Far out on the field of battle 
where none but brave patriots dare face the storm of grape and canister, 
far, far away from the ranks of Hessians and treacherous allies where death 
lurks in every breeze stands a little band of warriors undaunted, uncon- 
quered and invincible. 

“From its flag staff proudly floats the banner of liberty unsullied by 
the leprous touch of allies, unsoiled by the victorious hands of a con- 
queror. Never has it been trailed in the dust by deserters nor have those 
colors dipped obedience to foe. God and liberty are the pass words, 
never betrayed, forever inviolable. 

‘* Battling against unnumbered foes, intrenched in almost impregnable 
fortresses, these fearless spearsmen have cut their way through the enemy’s 
ranks and now await reinforcements, bold, brave, defiant, whilst all about 
them the hissing bullets sing the song of death to cowards, sweet har- 
mony to patriots. 

‘In the rear, are scattered little bands of friends and brothers, separ- 
ated early in the day amid the smoke and roar of battle now faltering 
and wavering, their leaders gone, their ranks weakened by desertion and 
destruction. 

‘‘Above the din and confusion, the bugle call of the little band far away 
in the front can be heard bringing the flush of joy and hope to the scattered 
ranks. Soon, the smoke clears and out in the bright sunlight, right at the 
enemy’s breast works, they see their colors gaily floating in the breeze 
protected by the solid mass of veterans and bidding defiance to the enemy’s 
guns. 

** Will the scattered squads reform their lines and double quick to 
their aid and save the flag ? 

“Thus stand Georgia Populists, men not born with fear, resolute, 
determined, untrained in the tactics of retreat. No foe has e’er seen their 
knapsacks—they know naught but the bugle call ‘advance.’ 

“They have fought the battle of ’92, ’94 and’96 and now like seasoned 
veterans have donned their armors for ’98 and Igoo, their ranks full to 
overflowing without a deserter in the rear and only the enemy in the front. 

‘* Georgia Populists have spoken. They demanded action on the part of 
the Omaha convention—the call to arms. Clear and concise they called 
for the Nashville convention of 1897 and for many, many months have 
chafed at the delay in orders. 

‘Now that the Butler Hessians have joined the enemy's ranks, freed 
from longer restraint the veterans of a hundred battles are now away and 
in the front, while the flag of Populism safe in their hands, floats majesti- 
cally in their ranks, Better death than surrender, far, far better than a 
surrender with dishonor. 

‘‘ Already the call from the unflinching fifth corps [the Populists of the 
Fifth Congressional District of Georgia, assembled in convention at 
Atlanta, on June 23d] has been issued. It reads: 


‘“«* First. We congratulate the true Populists throughout Georgia and 
the Union, that Marion Butler and his fusion, co-operative gang of pre- 
tended Populists, have at last lost even the semblance of disguise, under 
which they deceived the Populist party at St. Louis, in 1896, and after- 
wards so basely betrayed it with intent to transfer the Populists to the 
Democratic party, and thus defeat the great reform movement inaugurated 
and organized at Omaha in 1892. 

‘© Second. That we endorse, commend and approve the action of the 
National Organization Committee, at Omaha, for their fidelity to the trust 
reposed in them by the Nashville Convention by standing firm and 
immovable in the ‘‘ middle of the road” in defense and support of the 
Populist party, and in calling a National convention, to assemble at Cin- 
cinnati, in September 1898. 

“Third. That Georgia Populists know from long and sad experience, 
that whatever may be the utterances and pretensions in convention plat- 
forms, in newspapers or on the stump that the Democratic party, in power, 
is the party of intolerance, bigotry and tyranny, managed and controlled 
by machine politicians, who are foisted into position by money and a pros- 
titution of the ballot, and sustained by a debased judiciary—themselves 
being the witnesses as developed in their personal quarrels—as instanced 
by the fact that fraud, corruption and bribery, open and notorious, in elec- 
tions, are winked at and ignored by officials acting under oath—sworn to 
enforce the laws. 

‘«* Fourth. That we appeal to our brother Populists in the East, North 
and North-west, who are not office holders nor office seekers, but now 
being oppressed by the moneyed classes, to unite with us in a determined 
effort to maintain the principles of the Omaha and St. Louis platforms and 
save us, The Peoples Party, and all Americans from industrial slavery, and 
to this end to organize and meet us in convention in Cincinnati, observing 
with great care, the ordinances of the founders of the Peoples party, “That 
no person holding any office, federal or state, of profit, honor or emolument, 


Senators or Congressmen, shall be eligible to a seat in any convention of- 


the party.’ 
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“Shall the bugle call be in vain? Will the scattered clans gather as 
gathered those patriots in the highlands of old Scotland in days of yore 
and rally to the standard ? 

‘‘From all over the Union, you sons of liberty, loving piace above 
place, country above self will ye hark to the call? 

*‘Georgia has sounded the call to ‘advance.’ Will you falter or 
weaken even though you are surrounded by a thousand Hessian allies ? 

‘‘Awake! September 5th.is soon here. Gather as you have never 
before gathered in your township and county meeting, pick your truest, 
trusted leaders, send the good news along the line and let us gather that 
day in Cincinnati ten thousand strong, from Maine and the seaboard on the 
east out to the old Pacific on the west, every hamlet, every county repre- 
sented—a solid phalanx to meet the enemies of reform and their deserter 
allies.” 





THE State Central Committee of the Peoples party, of Minne- 
sota, Dr. H. B. Fay, secretary, has issued a call for the election 
ol of delegates to the convention to be held at Cin- 
cinnati on the fifth day of September next. The 
State Central Committee will choose two delegates at large and 
apportion the rest of the representation to which Minnesota is 
entitled [one delegate for every 2,000 Populist votes cast at any 
election since 1892], among the counties of the state according 
to their Populist vote. 

Ignatius Donnelly writes us that ‘‘ Minnesota, despite the 
hard times, will be on hand at Cincinnati with a big delegation. 
Even if Texas is not with us we must go ahead.’’ And Min- 
nesota goes ahead to join Georgia. 

Our information from Texas is meager, but from a brief 
dispatch to the Kansas City 7zmes and a palpably incomplete 
report in a Populist exchange more forward than 
its compeers, we gather that, on Thursday, July 
28th, the Peoples party convention of the state of Texas, nomi- 
nated Barnett Gibbs, of Dallas, for Governor, and E. W. Kirk- 
patrick, of Sherman, for Lieutenant-governor, upon a platform 
reaffirming the Omaha and St. Louis platforms, endorsing the 
Omaha agreement, emphasizing the importance of the construc- 
tion of the relief railroad from the Red river to the Gulf by the state 
of Texas and the building of the Nicaragua canal by the nation, 
demanding that the referendum principles of government be 
recognized so that the people can have a direct vote on all laws, 
protesting against the issue of bonds unless authorized by a vote 
of the people, favoring a reduction in the salaries and fees of 
state officials, denouncing the issuance of railroad passes to pub- 
lic officers of any kind, calling for a free ballot and demanding 
the establishment of an efficient free school system. 


Texas. 








NOT AGAINST SEPTEMBER CONVENTION. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

In your issue of July 23, I see Brother Peek, of Georgia, 
misunderstanding my position in regard to the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, has unintentionally placed me in a false position. As a 
matter of simple justice I ask you to publish an article originally 
published i in the Peoples Party Paper, on which his criticism is 
based, in order that his mistake may be seen and my true position 
shown. 

Allow me, in this connection, to say that shortly after the 
election of 1896 I publicly took the position that unless there was 
a complete reorganization of the Peoples party, throwing all 
traitors, tricksters and fusionists overboard, its ruin was inevita- 
ble. Such reorganization, too long delayed, may yet save it— 
nothing else can. 

Since writing the article I have seen nothing to change my 
opinion in regard to Presidential nominations at this time. 
Nominations are not a necessity—reorganization is, 

Gro. E. Boccs. 

WAYNESVILLE, N. C., July 26, 1898. 


For Convention, Against Nominations. 


I have from the outset opposed fusion. I did so both as a matter of 
principle and of policy. I said at the outset it would sooner or later cause 
division in the party. Some objected to my advocacy of the Nashville 
conference because it would cause dissension and all should strive for peace 
and harmony. To this I replied hopeless division already exists and the 
sooner the fusionists and anti-fusionists separated the better for the 
cause of reform. 

That separation has at last come and I rejoice in it. The united, cour- 
ageous work of the true Populists can alone save the party. A pretended 
union with the fusionists could bring nothing but disaster, 








The life of the party hangs in the balance and wisdom as well as 
courage and determination are necessary. The imperative need of a 
prompt organization of our forces requires an early convention but such 
convention need not make Presidential nominations as this is not necessary 
to thorough organization and there are, it seems to me, grave reasons 
against such a course. 

I do not believe the convention will be sufficiently representative. The 
Populists in many states are so demoralized and scattered they will not be 
represented, whereas, if the work of organization is properly pressed later 
on a nominating convention could be called. 

Secondly, it is to be feared that a good many will be opposed to a 
nomination at this convention, and we cannot afford to have friction or dis- 
agreement, to say nothing of division in regard to such an unessential 
matter. 

It is so entirely contrary to all precedent it will provoke a great deal 
of adverse criticism which is much more likely to injure than benefit us. 

WAYNESVILLE, N. C., July 4, 1898. Gro. E. BocGs. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Tale End of Fiction. 


The Open Boat, and other Tales of Adventure. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $1. 


Ye Lyttle Salem Maide,a Story of Witchcraft. By PAULINE BRADFORD 
MACKIE. Illustrated. Boston; Lamson, Wolfe & Co. $1.25. r¢ 


Books like these are peepholes that tempt us to steal a 
wondering look through them at the panorama beyond. It 
shows a flat country and a decidedly flat people, cause and effect 
probably, for when there are no hills to climb in our daily walk 
there is little chance of developing ruggedness in character. 
Dwellers on this table-land envy the sturdy folk who live among 
the hills. They long to get a taste of the larger ups and downs 
of life, which explains the holiday rush to the mountains for the 
good of the body and the craze for rocky literature as a supposed 
corresponding fillip for the mind. There are Himalayas, Alps 
and Sierras for the bolder adventurers, but for the general run of 
us the inverted pudding-basin order of hill is mountain enough 
for our modest ambitions. Hence the rise of the famous Short 
Story ridge which spans the continent. Some volcanic hillocks 
ape the terrible grandeur of lofty peaks and canon depths in 
their clever miniature way but, generally speaking, tales of 
experience, however exaggerated, do not set our hair on end like 
those of the grotesque and weird. It has come to be a recognized 
trade, this administering of compound doses of excitement in a 
minimum of printed pages. The little liver pill of pharmacy has 
established itself in what politeness bids us still speak of as 
literature. Where once we used to read books we now gul 
down our granule of concentrated storiette or dram of morphi- 
ated fiction. As the man who made two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before is a benefactor to humanity, it 
follows that the literary tailor should have our homage for his 
gift in snipping ten Tom Thumb suits out of the piece of cloth 
which used barely to suffice for one full grown mind. We are 
witnessing the dwindling of the era of great literature into that 
of the infinitely little, in bulk and quality. If ten poor little 
booklets sell where only one goodly work sold before, we may 
go into our private wailing place and mourn in mute despair, 
but out in the highway there is nothing better to do than shower 
congratulations on the statistical proofs that we are a people 
among whom literature flourishes more and more. 

Stephen Crane wrote a story which presented a matter of 
fact view of courage on the battle-field. The romantic concep- 
tion is familiar ; he showed how devil-daring recklessness is the 
natural sequence of the natural terror which first staggers the 
raw soldier when in action. When English papers praised the 
young American writer it was inevitable that his book should 
all at once bound into fame here. Then a mock-heroic scene in 
a New York police court set the popular seal on his every work, 
and such isfame. Publishers fought for the market glory of 
exploiting a rising pen. There was to be a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba. Crane was to go as descriptive re- 
porter. Fate favored his genius, the ship was wrecked, and 
the reporter was ingloriously fished up out of the waves, 
which are no respecters of literary persons. So happy an ad- 
venture was not to be wasted. His hurried newspaper report 
was mere journalism, now it has been adorned with buttons and 
braids, and, lo, it is book literature. ‘‘’The Open Boat’’ (what is 
a shut boat?) is the first of these eight short tales of adventure. 
The wreck of a great ocean liner and the drowning of five hun- 
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dred people is a more appalling but not a more real tragedy than 
the drowning of one out of a boat load of four. ‘The laughing 
oarsman whose boat tips over in a rowing match may have his 
flashing moment of tragedy too. Common folk take their perils 
as in the course of things, they serve for many a moving tale over 
. the winter fire and possible embellishments are taken with excel- 
lent grace. But your ambitious professional purveyor of print, 
that shall make the world forget its effete monarchs of the pen, 
clutches at an accidental ducking as a providential lift up the 
ladder of greatness. Simple people have told in simple words 
the dread story of their survival from shipwreck on the high seas, 
of their battling with sharks, of long weeks of maddening thirst, 
of agonies measurable by their consent to cannibalism. These 
are the boat stories that move the soul, which is not to be moved 
by all the threadbare dodgery of studied word-spinning according 
to rules of fancied ‘‘art.’’ These Crane stories may suit readers 
raised and nurtured on milk substitutes extracted through rub- 
ber nipples. Newspaper reporting is trying its worst to Dickens- 
ize itself, shoddy pathos, sham colloquialisms, and the overdoing 
of a jerky style, with funny failures in word-painting and hi- 
falutin description. This sort of thing finds its proper level. 
Mr. Crane evidently aims at a high one, from the flunky point of 
view, as in one of these stories he describes the bride as having 
a ‘‘ plain under-class countenance.’’ Being a girl of the people, 
a Western girl of the best type of working folk, her honest face 
is here stigmatized as an ‘‘ under-class’’ face. Mr. Crane has 
found London more to his upper-class taste than his native land. 
There he is destined to learn, soon or late, that, measured and 
weighed by the standards of English literature, from Chaucer to 
Pepys, and from Defoe to Cobbett, his lacquered newspaperese, 
while the reverse of plain, is deplorably ‘‘ under-class,’’ not only 
as to literature but as compared with the honest, plain, narrative 
style of a thousand reporters for American papers. The difference 
turns on modesty quite as muchas on capacity. One of the puz- 
zles of the time is to find out why the great multitude who crave 
condensed tragedy, melodrama, comedy or farce, go a-hunting it 
in the poorest field. These ‘‘ Open Boat’’ and similar tales deal 
with conditions peculiar to our muchly-artificialized society. 
Romance is never at its best when seen too near at hand. Poe’s 
tales of mystery and creepy terror are works of art by genius. 
The Crane tribe are more or less smart manufacturers of humbler 
goods. If people must have high thrills they had better go back 
to the ballads of three or four centuries ago. Age improves the 
flavor of all grand stories of love and bravery. The petty detail 
of our present reporter breed of fiction retailers is small indeed 
alongside the broad sweep of the old balladist, whose inimitable 
art puts these trivialists to shame. What labored chapter in any 
of the bepuffed books equals the grim force of these rude 
rhymes of Chevy Chase: 


With that came an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty wane, 

And it hath stricken the Earl Douglas 
In at the breast bane. 


Through liver and lungs both 
The sharp arrow is gone, 

That never after in all his life-days 
He spake more words but one; 

That was, ‘‘ Fight ye, my merry men, while ye may, 
For my life-days be done!” 


Then Percy leaned on his brand, 
And saw the Douglas dee ; 

He took the dead man by the hand 
And said, ‘‘ Woe is me for thee !”’ 


And as for the worked-up pathos in our Short Story of the 
period, where is there a match for this simplest of laments, in 
pithiness or sublimity ? 


I wish I were where Helen lies ; 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirkconnell lea ! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms dear Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 


And I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirkconnell lea ! 





I cross’d the stream, my sword did draw, 
I hack’d him into pieces sma’, 
I hack’d him into pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

T’il mak’ a garland o’ your-hair 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I dee! 


O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, ‘‘ Haste, and come to me!” 


Happily for those who cater to the watered taste of the hour, 
there is no danger of the old ballad superseding the formal story 
in popularity, so the Crane school may repose in peace. And it 
is but fair to recognize that, in their class, their ‘‘ under-class,’’ 
and allowing for the commercial inspiration, these eight tales are 
about as near an approach to originality as the audience addressed 
are likely to care for. : 

The ‘‘ Lyttle Salem Maide’’ volume strikes the eye as a 
thoroughly well made book, artistic in the photographic illustra- 
tions, in typography, paper and cloth cover. ‘The story may be 
included in the general commendation, though it cannot justly be 
praised for its strength or originality. It seems to be a long 
drawn out’ paraphrase of one of the witchcraft stories told by 
Cotton Mather, who figures as one of the characters. Probably 
the writer intended the book to be given to girls, who get a firmer 
grasp of outlandish historical facts when put into story form. 
There is still plenty of room at the front for strong stories deal- 
ing with those dark days of pious superstition and cruelty. If 
only for the sake of variety, these tales of the old days should be 
encouraged, weak or strong, for we are being surfeited with 
crude and with overwrought photographs of uninteresting 
average people. 


* LF 


A Glimpse at the Animal Life About Us. 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


We were about to say that there is little new in this vol- 
ume and that fresh facts, the fruit of original observation, are 
not especially in evidence, but criticism on this ground is dis- 
armed in the light of the preface, and we are not only glad to 
welcome ‘‘ these imperfect records’’ of wild animals by one who 
has ‘‘ lived long enough among them to respect their rights of 
life,’’ but appreciating the real merits of the book are quite free 
to praise them accordingly. If it has small value to the learned 
—to whom it is not addressed—this book cannot fail to interest a 
larger and more appreciative audience who will find it a useful 
and pleasant companion. What strikes us most are the illustra- 
tions with which the pages are enlivened and adorned. . These, 
from the skillful pencil of the author, who thus happily combines 
writer and illustrator in one, and photographs from nature by 
W. Lyman Underwood, speak volubly to the reader and will 
materially aid those who shall endeavor to put to practical use 
the knowledge they obtain from the volume. Mr. Mathews’ 
figures of frogs, toads, salamanders and snakes are particularly 
good. That but a few pages should be devoted to birds is quite 
natural, because they have been specially treated of in many 
excellent books, but why the turtles should have been passed by 
unnoticed—the only class of vertebrates above fishes which is— 
we are at a loss to understand unless they are not considered 
familiar animals. 

To many the mere mention, let alone sight of a snake causes 
a shudder and but few are able to overcome the hereditary preju- 
dice that prevails against these creatures, yet put this aside and 
one of the most interesting chapters in the book is about them. 
While in some parts of the world there are many venomous and 
dangerous snakes, such is fortunately not the case in the United 
States where, with very few exceptions, they are not only entirely 
harmless but highly useful in that they eat great numbers of 
insects and destructive rodents. We notice that in clearing away 
some absurd beliefs regarding snakes, Mr. Mathews denies that 
the mother snake takes her young into her mouth for safety when 
danger threatens. Without personal knowledge on this point we 
venture to raise it as we have seen it stated as a fact that this is 
a usual ophidian habit. Thos. G. Gentry in ‘‘ Life and Immor- 
tality ’’ vouches for it, and from what he says it would appear 
that he has himself witnessed the act. An interesting anecdote 
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is told of Beethoven, but unfortunately a misunderstanding loses 
it much of its point, and perhaps the great composer’s ear for 
music was not so faulty after all for the bird notes he reproduced 
were those of the European yellow-hammer (Emberiza citrinella), 
oue of the finch family, and not those of our golden-winged 
woodpecker (Colaptes auratus), which in some localities is also 
known as yellow-hammer. ‘This is but an evidence of the errors 
constantly occurring because of needless duplication of names for 
distinct species. 

Though perhaps not entirely germane we cannot refrain 
from passing on a bit of information the author gives in his 
account of the skunk. ‘There have been several explanations as 
to how the ‘‘ Windy City’’ got its name. One is, that, having 
been bachelor’s hall sufficiently long to make variety seem 
desirable, a lot of women were brought in and that this she-cargo 
gave both name and impetus to the embryo city. But Mr. 
Mathews rudely shatters this romantic explanation by giving 
another, which dating from farther back must of course be 
accepted. He tells us that the skunk held a prior claim to 
Chicago town lots by right of long and undisputed possession of 
the site of the city, and then informs us that in Indian ‘‘ Chicago 
means the place of the skunk. . 
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The King’s Jackal. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
$1.25. 

The old saw runs, better be born lucky than rich. Applied 
and adapted to the tribe of novelists some would make it read, 
better be lucky enough to be boomed than to be born with genius. 
An absolutely commonplace intellect, mediocre ability, capacity 
for slavish imitation, these, A/ws the interested co-operation of 
friends at court, may be backed to win against native talent of the 
first order running an honest race for success. If the maker of 
this thin story is under the delusion that his unenviable tempo- 
rary notoriety is the thin edge of the wedge of lasting fame—and 
he appears to fancy it is—the truest charity of criticism is to bid 
him reflect that, especially in this matter, things are not what 
they seem. Certain favoring conditions, which need not be re- 
called here, thrust this fledgling writer into a front place on which 
a score of his seniors and betters had the strongest claim under 
fair-play rules. If belief in oneself could have justified favor- 
itism by the production of superior work, Mr. Davis would not 
have failed for Want of this particular inspiration, but in each of 
the exceptional opportunities he has been assisted to, his colorless 
invertebrate mediocrity has only made the blunder of his trade 
exploiters more apparent. This commercial ballooning, of course, 
succeeds for the moment, but mere book sales to giddy girl buyers 
must not be flung in the face of the intelligent public as a rebuke 
to their discernment. Here is a very simple, very easy, and a 
thoroughly conclusive test of a book’s quality, a test Mr. Davis 
has carefully refrained from risking, but a test which candid 
critics have now the duty to suggest to him and his generous 
publishers. Let his next novel be published anonymously. Or 
let them sign a declaration that, if this or any previous fiction by 
Mr. Davis had been offered to them anonymously, they would 
have taken it up and pushed it as vigorously as they do this. 
There is no likelihood of either challenge being accepted. It 
would be poor business to refuse to make a market out of the 
catchword which is the salable quality. 

Unpleasant as it is there is nothing for honest criticism to do 
but lament that so poor a thing as ‘‘ The King’s Jackal ’’ should 
be magnified by the trade beyond its merits. The play-goer who 
has seen the conventional comedies of the last decade or two has 
no use for Mr. Davis as an entertainer. ‘Che fiction-reader who 
has dieted on the drawing-room novels of European mediocrities 
will scornfully reject this over-watered glass of domestic liqueur 
after the first sip. The papier mache bones and bloodless flesh 
of the Davis jackal are as little like life as the Gibson Du Maurier 
dummies in the illustrations are like real people. The association 
of these two artificialist posers as new lights of literature and art 
is a cruel stroke to native American genius. Davis’ marionettes 
are imitation English stage dudelings in their vacuous chatter 
and affectations ; Gibson’s drawings are fac similes of Punch’s 
popular types of cockney aristocracy, so dear to a certain snob- 
ocracy which is in but not of our native land. The book 
altogether is of the jellyfish order, and if it had not made preten- 
sions to belong to the great whale family we could very honestly 
have commended it as a passably good specimen of its class, 
picayune, respectable, nicely printed, remarkable chiefly for the 
lack of any positive quality worth remarking. 
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Half Hours with the Christ By THOMAS Mosks. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 75 cents. 


Its title suggests discourses or meditations, and in some ways 
this uncommon type of story book will miss where a more secular 
title would hit the popular taste. No doubt the author appeals 
to a select and an assured audience and is therefore above the 
ordinary writer’s necessity to set his title-bait to catch a large 
haul. Still, it does scant justice to what is in fact a religious 
novel or simple story of life. In a way difficult to establish, but 
none the less marked, this book recalls two widely different 
works of singular power and simplicity of style, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ and the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’’ It frankly states 
that it is written with a purpose, so the reader cannot complain 
that he is being beguiled into a line of thought by a mere pre- 
tence of story-telling. This purpose is, in the author’s words, 
‘to bring the Christ into our time. The writer has 
known one woman who lived in the sunshine of His abiding 
presence and taught others to behold His glory. This story pre- 
sents many facts from her real life.’’ ‘The heroine of the book is 
a devoted Christian woman, born close to a Woman’s College in 
Ohio, from which she duly graduated. After a period of school- 
teaching she became the wife of a missionary to China. For 
ten years they served the cause, and then, while on leave 
in the States, he died of typhoid fever, leaving his widow 
with a boy and girl to bring up on slender means. The 
story traces the development of these children. They were 
genial and well liked by everyone. Their mother’s care 
was to save them from the perils of frivolity on the one 
hand and the equal drawbacks of ascetic piety on the other. 
‘‘ This was the hard question Mrs. Lydia Brown was called to 
solve : How should she still keep these two interested in all that 
cultivates mind and heart for beautiful Christian lives, and pre- 
pare them for large usefulness, when their own social nature, 
their happy companions and fascinating amusements all combined 
to draw them into a giddy round of worldly pleasure?’’ If this 
seems to indicate the gloomy Sunday story of fifty years ago, with 
its hot-house pietism and impossible goody-goodiness, perusal of 
a few pages dissipates that suspicion. Accepting it on its own 
terms, honestly stated, the book is essentially didactic, and its 
Christ is the Jesus of the gospels without gloss or mysticism, but 
we should pity the reader of whatever sect or school who would 
hesitate to place it in the hands of intelligent youth, or who 
could doubt the benefit he himself would gain by reading it. 
After all that literary criticism has to say upon the written 
records, there remains the noble life, a thing which all can see 
and revere. It is a poor spirit indeed that can grudge honest 
goodwill toward any and every effort, from whatever point of the 
compass, to make that life come closer into our own. This 
modest book seems to have the promise and potency of doing 
more actual good, and making true happiness easier of reach for 
a vast number of those whose mind-life is ‘‘ far from the madding 
crowd,’’ than many of the noisier volumes from learned pens. 


#L* 


Solution of the Race Problem in the South. 
mons, Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards and Broughton. 


By ENocH SPENCER SIM- 


$i. 


The author of this well-constructed essay is a member of 
the North Carolina bar, afflicted for a number of years with total 
blindness. He writes in a spirit of true friendship for the negro, 
and with great faith in the capacity of the race for intellectual 
development. He reviews the predictions of far-sighted states- 
men and philanthropic observers of the last generation antici- 
pating the troubles which are in full blast to-day, ‘‘ threatening 
the peace, happiness, prosperity, yes, the very life of our Southern 
country.”’ 
ening. ‘The sole policy, from the author’s point of view, is to 
separate the black and white peoples, and colonize the negro in 
the three states, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. The argu- 
ments and methods of procedure are fully presented and discussed. 
The whites, it is urged, should in loyalty to the country’s welfare 
give up their rights in these states. Here arises a gigantic diffi- 
culty, that would tax the ingenuity of diplomatists, and perhaps 
of Generals and Admirals, as severely as the innate love of the 
old homestead in the hearts of the expelled whites. Anticipating 
this as a possibility, the author suggests that the negroes might 
have sections of these three states without incommoding those in 
possession, and portions of Arkansas and Texas might be railed 
off for black settlements. It is always interesting to note every 
contribution towards the solution of a problem which will one 
day press for radical treatment, 






Mind. A Magazine of Liberal and Advanced Thought. New York: The 


Alliance Publishing Co. 


The August issue of this organ of psychology, metaphysics 
and occultism contains much thought-provoking reading on 
matters out of the beaten track. ‘That it does not dwell entirely 
in the clouds is demonstrated by the editorial on National Ex- 
pansion, from which we extract the following plain talk. After 
insisting that the spirit of conquest has its rise in the mania for 
possession, which breeds monopoly, which is licensed greed, it 
says: ‘“Here we have a system of land tenure that within the 
present century has produced several thousand millionaires and 
about four million tramps—a vast army, composed of the idle 
poor on one hand and the indolent rich on the other. This 
spectacle is coincident with our possession of millions of untilled 
acres, including hundreds of square miles of virgin forest, 
abundant mineral deposits, and cultivable soil—held out of use 
by its fortunate owners until the industry and necessities of other 
people shall impart to it a rise in value. 

‘Under a system that recognizes the just and equal right of 
all men to the use of the land of their own country—that treated 
the soil as it regards the other three elements of Nature’s bounty ; 
the water, the air and the sunlight—these United States could 
support in prosperity and happiness ten times their present 
population ; and there would be no need of ‘ territorial expansion’ 
for hundreds of years.’’ 
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We had something to say in advance about the costliness 
and doubtful value of special war correspondence in the news- 
papers. The trouble has proved greater than anyone expected. 
It might be spelt catastrophe without much risk of exaggeration. 
One peep behind the scenes has been given by the Chicago 
papers, which have returned to their former price of two cents a 
copy, after two or three years’ experience as one cent dailies. 
The main cause for what to some may seem this backward step 
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only a few coptes and sets of some of them, and orders should 
be sent promptly to avoid disappointment. 


IN THE VOLCANIC EIFEL: A Holi- | 
day Ramble. By KATHERINE S. Mac- 
QuOID and GILBERT S MacguoipD. 
With maps and 55 illustrations by 
Tuomas R, MacguorD. Dodd, Mead | 
& Company. S8vo., cloth, Reduced 
from $3 00 to $1.00. 


An interesting description of one of th most 
picturesque and roman!ic districts of Germany. 
The scenes described in this book are seldom 
visi'ed by tourists and until the publication of | 
“The Volcanic Eifel,’ the charms of this beauti- 
ful Rhine-country were almost unknown to En- | 
glish readers. The writers give us many de- 


There have been published numerous biog- 
raphies of Germany’s famous chancellor, but it 
is doubtful if any can approach Mr. Lowe’s 
work, either in interest or wealth of material. 
The two volumes contain over twelve hundred 
pages and two excellent portraits. 


OPALS FROM A MEXICAN [IINE. 
By GEORGE DE VALLIERE. New Am- 
sterdam Book Compauy. 12mo., cloth. 
Reduced from $1.25 to 50c. 

A collection of stories of lifein Old Mexico. 


He considers that the gulf between the races is deep- . 





lightful glimpses of ruined castles, quaint vil- 
lages, crater-lakes, and relate many curious 
legends. 


BICYCLING FOR LADIES. By MarRIz 
E. Warp. Illustrated. Brentanos. 
8vo., cloth. Reduced from $1.50 to 25c. 
This is without doubt the most thoroughly 

practical work on the subject that has yet been 

published. It is handsomely illustrated and con- 
tains many useful hints respecting the art of 

wheeling, advice to beginners, suggestions c n- 

cerning dress, care of the bicycle, training and 

exercise. 

PRINCE BISMARCK: An Historical 
Biography. By CHARLES Lowe. Illus- 
trated. Cassell Publishing Company. 2 
vols., 12mo., cloth. Reduced from 


$2.00 to $1.25. 


Each f the five tales is well told by one who is 
apparently thoroughly familiar with the country 
about which he writes. Mr. de Valliere’s char- 
acters are interesting and the incidents of the 
stories are, for the most part, lively enough to 
suit any one. 


ALEXANDER III OF RUSSIA. By 
CHARLES LOWE. Portrait. Macmillan 
& Co. 8vo., cloth. Reduced from 
$1.75 to soc. 


Although Alexander III was generally Known 
as a man of peace, his life was far from bein 
uneventful and contained many dramatic inci- 
dents. Mr. Lowe has made a careful study of 


| the personality and history of one of the most 


st'iking characters of the century, and has 


| written an exceedingly interesting biography. 


Add Fifteen per cent. to cover postage if the books are to be mailed, 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 


1326 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia. 
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f, 
carried over from 1897 Must BE 
SACRIFICED now. New High 
Grade, all styles, best equipment, 
GUARANTEED. 


$9.75 TO $17.00 


Used Wheels, late models, all . 


makes, $3.00 to $12.00. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL. WITHOUT A CENT 
PAYMENT. Write for Bargain 
List and Art Cata'ogue of Swell 
798 Models. : 


BICYCLE FREE 


for season to advertise them. 
Rider Agents wanted. Learn 
how to Eazn a Bicycle and make 
money. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 

e, purifies the blood, 
stores lost manhood, 





box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co, Chicago, Montreal, New ¥. 

















fiMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
invented to 
prevent 
and 








eure Colds, Catarrh. 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat diseases, Invaluable for public 
speakers and singers for improving voice, 

Send stamp for description and testimonia!s to 
Q.HYCIENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 














BEAUTY OF DESIGN 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH | 


MINIMUM WEIGHT 
ENDURING QUALITIES 


The... 
Sterling 
Bicycle 


“Built Like A Watch” 


LEADS 
THE WORLD 


Sterling Cycle Works 


Chicago, Ill. 








is said to be the war. Great syndicates employed an army of 
correspondents, a few receiving extra pay because of their 
alleged literary fame. ‘These have been provided with ship and 
boatfaccommodations and all the luxuries of amateur brigadier- 
generals on shore, and what have all the letters of all these penmen 


- amounted'to, either as news or literature ? 


* ye 


The mere cost of telegraphing the account of the surrender 
of Santiago was said to be $10,000. From this single item a 
vague estimate can be made of the enormous expenditure for the 
space of four months in getting the pretty poor history of the 
campaign. Newspapers live to get glory as well as dollars. 


_ There has been no conspicuous “‘ scoop ’’ of the former, and the 
‘latter have dribbled out as fast as they came in. ‘There is no solid 


gain from extra sales when extra outlay is so heavy, and the war 
iaxes have so affected the big advertisers of medicinal and other 
wares that the income derived from their advertisements has 
greatly decreased, and at the very time when the papers most 
need it. The public will begin to see that catchpenny extra 
editions are not the gold bricks supposed to enrich the seller at 
the buyer’s expense. The moral of the whole matter is just 
this, if the silly prblic so greedily swallows the trash which sillier 
caterers eagerly manufacture to sell, and if both parties lose by 
the craze, it serves them both right. 
* 


Now that Bismarck has joined the majority there will be a 
freshet of anecdote-books about him, and they will be well 
worth reading—when the free libraries lay in their stock. The 
Gladstone literature has gone fla *-* than was anticipated. 
Bismarck was a more popularly i. .cresting man, he spoke always 
straight from the shoulder and usually with the force of a blow. 
Gladstone’s sinuous speech lacks this firs: essential of popularity. 
Apart from his life-work, Bismarck was one whose common con- 
versation bristled with features that attract admiring attention 
from friends, enemies and indifferent outsiders. His character 
paints itself in a thousand little stories told of his conduct from 
youth up, and as few men have lived so varied and grand a life 
of deeds, his biography, and particularly his auto-biography if 
he has left the materials, will make excellent reading. 

* 

It is understood that the number of persons classed gener- 
ally as spiritualists is high up in the millions. Allowing for the 
wideness of the term this estimate is probably near the mark. 
The rise of occultism, in its various phases, sets us wondering 
how many paying subcsribers are on the books of the dozens of 
this class of publications, Sentiment does not count as emphati- 
cally as cash, and there is undoubtedly an immense sum spent 
every week in this direction. This is one of the strangest signs 
of the times, too strange and far-reaching to warrant any hasty 
attempt at interpretation. 


*F 


W. D. Howells is always worth listening to when he speaks 
on our national literature. Asked as to the political leanings of 
our writers he replies, in Literature, that the question is too 
delicate to speak very confidently upon. Then he says: 

*“ Without too great disregard of the reticence concerning 
the living which I promised myself, I may mention Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson as 
prominent authors who encouraged the Nationalist movement 
eventuating in Populism, though they were never Populists. It 
may be interesting to note that Dr. Hale and Colonel Higginson, 
who later came together in their sociological sympathies, were 
divided by the schism of 1884, when the first remained with the 
Republicans and the last went off to the Democrats. Since the 
war, a sort of refluence of the old anti-slavery politics carried 
from his mooring in Southern tradition Mr. George W. Cable, 
who, against the white sentiment of his section, sided with the 
former slaves, and would, if the indignant renunciation of his 
fellow-Southerners could avail, have consequently ceased to be 
the first of Southern authors, though he would still have con- 
tinued the author of at least one of the greatest American 
novels.”’ 

. LF 

Doubleday & McClure Company announce that in co-opera- 
tion with J. M. Dent & Co. they will publish an edition of the 
novels of Dickens in small volumes, put forth with the same 
taste displayed by Mr. Dent in his Temple edition. The set will 
be complete in forty volumes ; the first will be issued in October, 
and the whole series will be finished in about one year. 


HY; = 
Strength it is Unsurpassed, 
You can tearn all about it 
by addressing 


Hamilton Kenwood Cycle Co. 
203-205-207 S.Canal St., Chicago, 











CALIFORNIA 


3 IN THREE DAYS 


SUNSET [RON 
LIMITED 


From CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS through 
Little Rock, Texarkana, Dallas, Ft. Worth and 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES. 

Special Features offered via the True Southern 
Route, Consist of the Sunset Limited—a composite 
car, with barber shop, bathroom, and gentlemen's 
bu: k and smoking compartment ; a ladies’ 
parior car, wi rivate sleeping compartments and 
assembly hall; ‘dining car—mi served a la carte, 
and two or more double drawing room sleepers 4 
the train is lighted throughout with Pintsch gas, an 
the composite and parlor cars are furnished with 
libraries and current literature. This elegantly 
equipped train runs from Chicago and St. Louis, 
through without change. 

EXCURSION TICKETS TO 


OITY OF MEXIOO, 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


America’s Greatest Health Resort. 





For further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., St. Lovis, Mo., or Wm. FE. Hoyt, 
i Eastern Pass, Agt., ‘801 Broadway, New 
Yor 











That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 















MILK- 
WEED 
xonecesnty tor ataa CREAM 


. 2 is th tural Ski 
Milk Weed Cream is the natura n 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 
q 50c. for a full size jar (if your Srogsist 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 


EDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
Pr Street, DETROIT, MICH. j 











